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Saceo Rall 
f is Wrecked By 
~ Communists 


s 
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ON VANZETTI 
SOON 


Inquiry on Conviction 
of Radicals Finally 
Gets Under Way 





























methods 


journalistic 


for short memories. | 


ODERN 
M make 

There was something dra- 
matic in accounts of the great Missfs- 
sippi at full flood, and the newspapers | 
gave them space. There wes a gen-| 


erous response to the first appeal for| 


help for men, women and children fly- | 


ing for their lives from the relentless 


march of mighty waters. But there is 


nothing dramatic about the dreary} 
days of reconstruction and the task of 
salvaging homesteads and taking up 
4 life anew without meney, credit or 
crops, surrounded by mud and mos- | 
quitoes, The newspapers have more 


So the 


public forgets or leaves the task of re- 


entertaining sensations for us. 


habilitation to Hoover's plan for loans. | 


/DENOUNCES ‘LEFTS’ 


Organization of Group 


| movements 


| Sacco-Vanzetti 


| succeed in causing the interference of 
| the 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
ee tense feeling of ex-. 


Breaking Up of Huge 
DemonstrationCreates 
Revulsicn Against 
Workers’ Party 


LIBERTIES UNION 


pectancy is evident among all 

who have taken an interest in 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. This is due 
to what appears to be the speeding up 
of the investigation of the trial by the 
Governor’s commission. The daily ses- 
sions held by the Commission and the 
many persons called before this body 
suggest that the laborious part of the 
Commission’s work will soon close and 
that its recommendations will be 
known within a week or two. 


to Guard Future This week six men and women who 


3 | had no opportunity to disclose im- 
Meetings Urged by portani information affecting the case 
Shiplacoff 








were closeted with the Commission 
and were cross-examined by attorneys 
for both sides. 








York City, causing, the dispersal! two women. 


of a great throng of 10,000 men ana | Wife of Nicolo Sacco. A. Swartz of 
on who was withi 0 eet of 
women, has brought a revulsion of dis- | Brockton i“ ‘ cain COO feet 

c ree A | the murder scene but was never called 
gust throughout the labor and liberal | ag a witness also discussed the case 
h ‘ 4 anne the Communists | with Governor Fuller. These represent 
who were responsible for the disturb- only a few of scores who talked with 
age F the Governor or the Commission on 

Chagrined by 
Monday. 


9 F Thayer Critic Calle 
a joint organization of New York trade yer C c d ] 
unions, to permit the Communists to| The next two days were a repetition 


take part in the demonstration, the|°f Monday. Among the more important 
latters attempted to capture the meet- |™men called by 


ing. Led “by Ben Gold, 
leader of the furrier Communists, a| Dartmouth University Faculty who 


crowd of some 1,000 Communists at- | was the author of a letter-to Governor 


tempted to rush the meeting and take| Fuller denouncing Judge Thayer for 
injudicious talk about the Sacco- 


the Communists failed to | Vanzetti case while staying at the 


the refusal] of the 
Liberation Committee, 





it over. 
Though 
force their speakers on the huge dem- 


onstration in Union Square, they did| the matter was still before his court. 


The Judge's critic, who wrote the 


Governor that, from the conversation 


police, who dispersed the crowd. 


DECISION IS DUE 


. i to 

REAKING up of a huge Sacco- At the same time Gov- | 

Z i ___|ernor Fuller spent nine hours discuss- 
Vanzetti demonstration in NeW/ing the case with nine other men and 


One of the women is the} 


the Commission was} 
the ousted! Professor James F. Richardson of the} 


Adherents of the 


Therefore thanks must go to the New} 


. ¢ 
York Times and its special corre- 
beating Solomon Levy, 


Communists also 
|succeeded in attacking and severely 


a Socialist 


they had, it seemed to him that Judge 
Thayer was prejudiced against the 
two men, Went from his interview with 


spontcent for reminding us cof the} 
dreadful conditions that exist in large | 
areas in Arkansas and Louisiana. It.is} 
that any| 


tragic nonsense to suppose 

i mere system of credit can relieve the 
j dire misery Mr. Speers’ describes. 
| “Credit and the remission of certain 
taxes may help. In cases far beyond 

the present resources of the Red Cross 

* there must be outright gifts, and to| 


\ these gifis there can attach no odium 

of charity. The relief of these fam- 

4 flies, impoverished by no fault of 
their own, is of ne g -al concern. 

Matters of nationa: concern are ap- 

propriate matters for governmental | 

action. In this case it is not likely that | 

private charity will meet the need. | 

With a governmental surplus of around 

six hundred million dollars in the 

treasury it is absurd to require private 

charity to meet the need. At any rate, 

no private charity can appropriate | 

additional funds for a proper program | 

Ha of protection against the waters. It is 

positively dangerous to leave the Mis- 

sissippi Valley opén and defenceless 

until some time next winter, when} 

Congress may get around to acting on| 

the technical report which ought to be | 

ready “for its consideration this ‘sum-|} 

mer. To say that two flood years will | 

not come in succession is criminally to 

tempt fate. | 

There is one reason, and one reason | 

t only, for Coolidge’s failure to call | 

Congress in special session within the| 

i, next few weeks. That reasan is cold, | 

heartless politics. There are no Re-| 


|} ence with the orderly progress of the} n 


| in Cooper Union. 


| existing betwcen 


the Governor’s advisers to-one with 
the Governor himself. 
Judge Theyer was 
ittee for two hours.. The three 
gathering. |torneys, William G. Thompson 

So strong has been the revulsion of| Herbert Ehrmann for the defense, and 
feeling against the Communists, that| Assistant District Attorney Dudley P. 
they are making frantic efforts to dis- Ranney for the prosecution, were pres- 
claim the odious responsibility of} ent while Professor Richardson talked 
having broken up a meeting called to | to the committee, but left the room as 
aid Sacco and Vanzetti. Judge Thayer entered it. F 

Nevertheless, the Civil Liberties 
Union has condemmed the Communists’ persistently refused to be interviewed, 
interference in the meeting. A resolu-| although newspaper men followed him 
tion expressing even stronger condem- |}down the elevator and photographers 
nation is now before the Central Trades | snapped him as he passed out of the 
and Labor Council. Several of the building. 
largest trade unions in the city have | Both Governor Fuller and his ad- 
decided to refuse all aid to Communist | visers, President Lowell of Harvard, 
political priseners until such time aS | and Stratton of Massachusetts Insti- 
their party respects the rights of others tute of Technology, and former Pro- 
to free speech. bate Judge Robert Grant, turned their 
What Took attention to the weapons in the case. 
Place Others Are Heard 

Three meetings were run off in peace- The Colt automatic and Harrington 
ful and orderly fashion, notwithstand- | & Richards revalver which were taken 
ing provocative efforts made by a large 
group of Communists at the one held 


cloakmaker, who was guarding the 
entrance to one of the platforms and 


attempting to prevent Gold’s interfer- with the com- 








and 


(Continued on page 2) 
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| 





| Hanover (N. H.) Inn during 1924, when | 


at- | 
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KING OF BULGARIA | 
IS CALLED LIAR BY 
SOCIALIST DEPUTY 


Paris.—At the opening of the 
new Bulgarian Parliament there 
occurred an incident which puts 
““electrola freedom” in Bulgaria in 
its true light. When the King 
in his speech from the throne as- 
serted that the last elections had 
proceeded in “full liberty,” the 
leader of the Socialist group, 
Sakasoff, interrupted him, and 
called out loudly that this state- 
ment by the King did not cor- 
respond to the facts. 

The Left of the House ap- 
plauded heartily, while the Gov- 
ernment Deputies sought to 
drown the demonstration by cries 
of protest. Another’ Socialist 
Deputy then cried to the parti- 
sans of the White Terror that 
there they could drown the voice 
of justice, but not distort the 
truth. 

The King, who had grown very 
pale when the protest of the op- 

















pressed Bulgarian workers sound- 
ed from Sakasoff's mouth, hastily 
continued his speech and then 
left the House immediately, in 
order to evade any further dem- 
onstrations about the Govern- 
ment terrorism at the Bulgarian 
elections. 
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TIMOTHY HEALY 
DEFEATED 


McNamara cf Boston! 
Is Elected President | 
of Firemen’s Union | 











LEVELAND.—Timothy Healy of! 
New York, for more than twen- 
ty-four years a_ picturesque 
leader of the Brotherhood of Station- 
ary Firemen, Oilers and Railway Shop 
Laborers, and nationally known labor 


iT Brother of Sleeping Car Por- 


|} action of 
| the 


PORTERS TO SUE 
WALL STREET 
PUBLISHERS 


Dc.., Jones & Co. Cir- 
culates False Reports 
on Negro Union 








4 
+ 


French-Italian 
War Danger 
emains Great | 











ters is taking steps to sue for 
damages Dow, Jones & Co., pub- 
lishers of the Wall Street Journal and 
other publications that cater to the 
financial and commercial interests of 


NECKTIE MAKERS 
met NEW DEMANDS 


peregel alleged Py have Soro aged Union Seeks End of 

f Chicago an¢ een publishe n ‘ 

on yoaneled Bulletin Service” of Home Work—Strike 
Approval Voted 





Thursday, July 7, 1927. “No Pullman 
Porter Brotherhood,” says the head on - 
the article. “Negro Radical Receives! - 5 ‘ 
Setback,” the headline continues. Then | ORB than 2,000 members of the 

United Neckwear Makers’ 


follows what is alleged to be the re- 
Union assembled in Cooper 


“well-informed circles” on 

“dismissal” of the porters’ union| Union Tuesday afternoon voted to de- 
case by the railroad mediation board, | mand of the employers in the industry 
The New Leader last week was able| the abolition of all home work and 
to correct the false dispatch stating the| Work performed by non-union mem- 
| bers. The present contract with the 








porters’ union had lost its case. Aeeepaiae 
The Financial Bulletin Service re-| National Association of Men’s Neck- 
peats the falsehood, which was repudi-| Wear Manufacturers expires in Sep- 
ated by the mediation board itself. It | tember, when it will have run for two 
adds to its derogatory remarks con- | Vers. 
cerning A. Philips Randolph, the or- | In the event the manufacturers re- 
‘ sai B8 3 ; 
ganizer of the union. On advice of | fuse —— the demands of the union 
f. uy i ‘a on - aT . j 
Morris L. Ernst, counsel for the Por-| for ending of home work, according 
ters’ Brotherhood, a suit is to be in- sa CAAREUCUORS: given the executive 
stituted. board of the union by today’s meeting, 
Randolph Meets Board a strike will follow. 
Louis D. Berger, manager of the 
Even while the story-appeared Mr. 5 
: : union, presented the recommendations 
Randolph was in receipt of a tele- 
graphic summons from the Federal | 


of the board, which were 

‘ 5 unanimously approved. Under these 
board asking him to come and present} 
his case. Mr. Randolph is now in Chi- | 


recommendations the union will sub- 
cago, where he has made several ap-| 


executive 


mit the following demands at an early 

onmanaes tebewn Ae Rien matenionere. |e conference with representatives 

Sew: that Getael sean as tn coum. of the manufacturers’ association: 

an early decision may be ex- 40-Hour Week Asked 

pected, 1. The complete unionization of the 
The story printed in the Dow, Jones! slip stitch (or hand sewn) tie indus- 

“Financial Bulictin Service” follows: try. 2. All the operations on the hand- 

PORTER BROTH-/| Sewn ties shall be done on the prem- 


ress, 


“NO PULLMAN 


Countries Near Actual 
Heostilities Over Bor- 
‘der Incident in No- 
vember Last 


BRITAIN URGES 
MUSSOLINI ON 








Fascist Dictatorship 
Parades Imperialist 
Ambitions Before the 
World 


By F. Seymour Cocks 


HEN in March, 1926, the special 
Assembly, called for the ex- 
press purpose of admitting 


Germany to membership of the League 
of Nations, collapesd amidst the moi 
unedifying circumstances and 
depths of national rivalries, suspicions 
and jealousies”—to quote the “Times” 
measure,” @& 











—‘“were revealed in full 
highly significant comment came from 
Italy. The “Impero” stated that what- 
j ever Geneva might do, “wars will break 
|}out exactly on the day-pre-ordained”; 
|the “Tribuna” dismissed “the so-called 
| spirit of Locarno”. as being merely “an 
| expression of imbecility’; whilst the 
“Yevvere,” in a perfect paen of joy, 
proclaimed the glad tiding that 
“Italy ... thanks to Fascism, has 
long ago abandoned all Utopian 
ideas of Peace .. . Peace can 
only result from a balance of war- 
ring forces. « . Thanks to Fas- 
cism, Europe. « « becomes again 
a camp of the rivalries and am- 





leader, was defeated for re-election for | ERHOOD 


president of his orginization by’ John | 


“NEGRO RADICAL RECEIVES SET- /™Mers und 


ises of the manufacturers, 3. All trim- hiti- of warring civilizations,” 
buxers wire are ~reedieRP*En “Annodheément which inéites coms 
less than $18 per week to receive a/ parison with certain post-pradnial ut« 





F. McNamara of Boston, 74 to 60, at | 
the annua] convention of the brother- | 
hood in session here. 

“Old Tim’s too old. We need a 
younger man,” was the convention cry 
which sent the 61-year-old 
labor leader down to defeat. 

Despite Mr. Healy’s defeat, three of 


veteran | 


| the vice-presidents elected were mem- 


When he left the office, Judge Thayer | 


| clals in the trade union movement and 





bers of his party, while only one was 
a member of the McNamara organiza- 
tion. 

Healy is one of the best liked offi- 


friends of his regret his defeat. He is 
of the progressive type and was active 
in the Conference for Progressive Po- 
litical Action which finally resulted in 
the coalition supporting the LaFollette 
and Wheeler ticket in 1924. 





It is absolutely useless for the well- 
| 


to-do of this country to talk of charity 


while they are abstracting the vast | 
sums they do from the laboring classes. | 
—Edward Carpenter. | 


| action of the Federal Board of Media-|- 


| complaint of A. Philip Randolph, who 
| claimed to represent a brotherhood of | 


BACK 
2 ; | three-dolar increase. . All trimme 
“CHICAGO. — Well-informed circles | ‘?™°* ae. A Ce 
- ‘ ‘ ;}and boxers receiving more than $18 a 
satisfaction at the recent} , : 
| week to receive a two-dollar increase. 
5. During the months of May, June, 
| July and August the week-work shall 
40 hours, to be distributed 
There are other minor 


expressed 


tion in indefinitely laying aside the 
consist of 
over five days. 
demands. 
, ; Explaining the demands of the union, 
him or to recognize a 
| Mr. Berger declared that the develop- 
on the ground that the company al-! 4 ; 
eae : ;ment of home work on hand-sewn ties 
ready had a binding agreement, signed os : 
“ ; during the last few years has been 
by eighteen delegates elected by at : 
: such that the working and wage stand- 
least 85 percent of its porters and aa 
: “pee ,. | ards of the 3,000 men and women em- 
maids, which agreement was made in| : 
he bate | ployed in the shops have been seri- 
consonance with the spirit and text of | . 
5 ;ously endangered. He estimated that 
the Railway Labor Act. | 
“Board turned down the complaint | P : 
Pp | those cut in the factories, but sewed 
on the ground that no case was estab- 
: : é | together by hand in the homes of the 
lished showing the necessity for any! . iti 
ne 6 - © foe | workers. The conditions threaten to 
nterventio yr d, rther, | “ } ” 
mn DS an Po a | bring back the “sweat-shops” of years 
cause it was not established that the} 


sleeping car porters, that the Pullman} 
Company had refused to confer with | 
his organization, 


be- 





Because of the known antagonism 
the unions which 
compose the Sacco-Vanzetti Liberation 
Committee, and, further, because of 
charges of misconduct made against 
the Communist Sacco-Vanzetti Emer- 
ency Committee bythe Sacco-Van- 
zetti Defense Committee of Boston, the 
responsible national body, it had been 
decided that the Communists were not 


While Coolidge Plays Wild West 


Flood Sufferers Are Abandoned to Disease and Hunger 





so-called brotherhood organization a weanrcae — ; 
After hearing Mr. Berger and Busi- 

sana the employes. ness Manager Louis Fuchs explain 
With the = thus cleared and any| ing importance of the new demands, 
question of divided allegiance at an the meeting adopted a resolution de- 
(Continued on page 2) manding that all slip-stitching work 

be done on the manufacturing prem- 

ises under sanitary conditions and 

that those engaged in such work be 


given an opportunity to earn a living 
wage, members of the union, 
and thus secure the benefit of union 
hours and wages, and 

“Be it further resolved, that the con- 


become 


hereby is directed to make every effort 








; about 80 per cent. of all ties made ax ; 


ference committee of our union be and | ,, 





publican votes for Calvin in Louisiana} tg pe permitted to co-operate in the 
and Arkansas, Congress may prove| meetings. 
quite annoying to the man who is fish-| [To avoid confusion, the list of speak- 


ing for something far bigger than| ers had been decided upon the day be- 
worm-fed trout. Anyway, our great! fore the meeting at a session of the 
President gets more comfort and, he| Liberation Committee. It was per- | 


calculates, more votes by dressing up/|fectly understood by all that any at- | 
| } 


in cowboy clothes for the moving pic- | 
ture cameras in Black Hills than! 
by bothering his head over any flood! 
Only public opinion strongly | 
expressed can Mr. Coolidge. | 
Will public opinion speak? What have} 
the farmers of the Northwest, who still 
seem vehement the McNary- | 
Haugen Bill, to say about this greater 
brothers? 


the 


sufferers 
move 


about 


need of their Southern | 

ancl 
If we have to spend government | 
money which ought to be used for the/ 
relief of the flood sufferers of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley or for lightening the | 
burden of taxation upon the farmers} 
and worlers of the rest of the country 
armament 
inevitably 


for a new race in naval 
with Great Britain—a 
attended by an intensi 
picion and ill will, the fault will not be 
wholly on the heads of British 
Tory government. It will be partly on 
President Coolidge for his failure to do 
work which 
confer- 


race 


of sus- 





cation 


the 


the effective preliminary 
ought to have preceded such a 
still more 
the naval experts so much to say in 
negotiations. 

want the biggest possible navy, with 

the largest possible ships. That’s their 

job. And the big navy advocates in and 

i out of uniform must be chuckling with 
a glee both in England and the United 
States by reason of their success—so 
far—in making a conference for limit- 
(Continued on page 8) j 


ence, and because he gave 


Of course, naval experts 





tempt to force deviation from the set} 


HIDEOUS economic and social tragedy is un- 
A folding in a vast area of the Mississippi Val- 
ley which involves the health, security and life 

of hundreds of thousands of people. There are thou- 
sands of aged men and women, babies, and those in 
feeble health, who are destined to die, but whose 
lives can be saved. 
whose economic future is blasted unless they receive 


aid. 








| terances of Lord Birkenhead. 


| Kaiserism 
Revived 

The foreign policy of Fascist Italy, 
in particular the attitude she has 
adopted towards France, constitutes @ 
The Fascist 


real danger to peace. 
Press, for -some time past, has been 
openly attacking the French people 


The Fascist Party 

demanding territory 
in every direction—in Turkey, Abys<« 
sinia, Albania, Dalmatia, Tunis, Core 
sica, Nice and Savoy. And Mussolini, 
witb Ais extraordinary speeches, has 
“een brandishing a blazing torch in the 
powder-magazine of Europe. 

“Italy demands,” says the Fascist 
Dictator, in words strongly reminiscent 
|of the ex-Kaiser, “that her indisputable 
j}need of sun and land shall be recog- 
nized by all other nations. Should 
| they fail to do so Italy will be forced 
to take matters into her own hands.” 
| Throughout the whole of last year 
|the Fascist Government, encouraged 
j}and emboldened by the “intimate” re- 
| lationship which had been established 
j in London, continued to pursue an ag- 
|gressively anti-French policy in the 
Balkans and the Mediterranean 

“The foreigner shall be faced by us,” 
Mussolini. 


and Government. 
has been loudly 





exclaimed 
| “We will, if ne essary break through 
he political ring,” he threatened. In 
> affairs of Tunis, Morocco and Tan- 
sr, Italy began to display a most in- 

















| it had been opened at 4 o'clock. 


program would result only in disorder 
and great harm to the cause of Sacco 
and Vanzetti. | 

The meeting in Union Square, at- 
tended by 10,000 men and women, was 
peaceful for an hour and a half after 
Two 
platforms had been set up in the north | 
end of the park. Suddenly at about 
5:30 there was a stir of commotion. | 
Then the following incidents occurred, 


said not a word. 


There are many other thousands | 
| 


Facing one of the most pitiful tragedies in our his- 
tory, one that warrants a special session of Congress, 
Coolidge keeps cool in South Dakota. 
conferences regarding Mexico and the Philippines and 
taxes, cut cake and eaten ice cream, approved the 
landscape and indorsed the climate of South Dakota, 
but for a region afflicted with desolation, threatening 
acute suffering for its inhabitants next winter and 
death for the feeble, the aged and infants, he has 


The flood waters that have overwhelmed these peo- 


He has held 


hued species.” 
Contrast the 
toward hundreds 


ments in Mexico 





the monotony broken sometimes by one of the blue- 


with the quick response an oil magnate with invest- 


WEST VIRGINIA LABOR 


——e——3 
neglect and indifference displayed CHARLESTON, W. V Th 
SHARLESTON, . Va.—The entire 
of thousands of these unfortunates | . ; 
meeting of the Kanawha Valley Cen- 


gets from the Coolidge Administra- tral Labor Union was devoted to dis- 























culminating in the dispersal of the | ple with disaster is not a regional problem, although : - , PP a! hl OME Sep 
crowd by the police: | a particular region has suffered. It certainly is not berms Dy ee phe spentions, wns o> duane out- cussion of plans and policies wheret 
Ben Gold, head of the deposed Com-/| 4 state affair. It is a national problem. As one suf- look, of which Coolidge boasts so often local labor could assist the West Vir- 
munist element in the furriers’ union, | ferer has declared, “The Government has permitted If Some Oil Wells Were Flooded ginia State Federation of Labor to 
was raised on the shoulders of two/! this thing to happen and now it should do something | ’ nm ; ipa TO strengthen its position and to inaugu- 
or three followers. He was surrounded to put the victims back on their feet.” } It is too bani eng a few manga ott — repre- rate a general campaign of organiza- 
by dozens of %thers. Together they | senting an investment of a billion dollars — tion and education throughout the 
forced their way to the platform at | Through Government Neglect | cated in the flooded valley. With the dollars of our State, to commence on Labor Day. 
the west end of the square. As they The Government has neglected to store the flood ruling magnates at stake it is certain that the “ideal- Information coming from ll over 
went, shouting imprecations at the waters, thus saving this region from disaster and | ism” of the Administration would be tc 1 and ail the St ndic s that the time és 
chairman and demands that Gold be | transforming the water power into a social blessing. } the powers of the Government would be mobilized t t mak an agressive Grive 
permitted to speak, they brought the| By its neglect it has brought a curse to these un- protect the petroleum deposits. workers are ready to revolt 
speeches of Hyman Nemser, on one | fortunate people. Charitable agencies are now relied Disease, death and ec momic affliction are certein against the “open” sho and 
platform, and of A. N. Weinberg, on upon to grapple with a problem that requires national | to follow in the wake of the flood waters. Last y he's _ sted wit ee 
the other, to an abrupt end. Thus be- | direction and co-operation. Even those farmers whose the Executive Committee of the Socialist Party -rged ef the coal win — 
gan the ditintegration of the meeting.| homes and land have not been completely ruined re- Congress to suspend the millions « s - } » their rabid anti-u 
In the meantime Gold’s followers had| quire aid if they are to avoid bankruptcy. With a ated for military and naval armaments a ppro- have wrecked business r 
attempted to throw him up on the fund of $15,000,000 the Red Cross cannot cope with priate sufficient funds to rehabilitate t ed nd created the most depressing busi- 
platform. The chairman, Mr. Wein- a disaster conservatively estimated at $500,000,000. region, rebuild homes that have been destroved, and ness conditions that existed for 
insure the comfort of those who must wait t twenty-five years, 


berg, informed him he was not on the | 
list of speakers. When Gold persisted 
in forcing his way to the platform, the 
chairman was forced to push him off. | 
Havine succeeded in completely de- | 
(Continued on page 2) j 


scribes the destitution, 
Louisiana alone. 


the Black Hilly 


A Times correspondent in the stricken region de- 
the wreck of homes, | 
spair and the bleak future that face the people of | 

We commend the following para- 
graphs to Coolidge, who is enjoying his vacation in | 


the de- 


restoration of agricultural 
in their communities. 

Pious, words butter no parsnips, Mr. Coolidge. There 
are those who can live, but who will die unle 
gress acts. What is your answer, Mr. President? 


tu industrial a vities 


and 





Enthusiasm is the leaping lightning, 
not to 
| . 

jot the understanding.—Emerson. 


ss Jon- 


measured by the horse-power | 








“One can take a launch and travel for miles toward to secure the above demands in a ae A 

rn wikde “a ; cee See eran : ;convenient interest. In August she 
Ravenswood and the happiness that lies beyond, and _ | peaceful manner; and t . _ 206 

; | strenginened ner 0Sition J 2-onciu 
in all that stretch the traveler will not see one home, | “Be it further resolved, that should sonas * —" 7 
: P . | reaty oft 
one outbuilding, one gin, one store that it not rotting | the conference committee fail to se- , ¢ ith Snai 
in the murky flood waters of the Mississippi and the cure such demands on or about August signed ae cat h 
h igned 2 f wit! 

Atchafalaya. 31, 1927, the said committee in Nt! Roumania. It is wi i that 

“He will see no wild animal life, and this part of sess ic n with the Executive Beard be | the first of these treaties was accom- 
Louisiana was but a few short weeks ago the home and is hereby authorized to take su panied by a secret military convention 
of some of the finest deer herds in America, a land of means, if necessary by strike, to €n-| p.cardine Rouman 1 it is 
wild turkeys and quail, with a bear thrown in now force such demands.” it I sasaaiail sup 
and then for good measure. a i ee ata wit arms and i 

“About the only signs of life beyond the levees are DT Fr 1 neously she began to an 
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hension 
The First 
Franco-Italian Crisis 
On September 11 an It named 
Lucetti, attempted to assassinate Mus- 


alian, 











solini. It was alleged in re that 
his attempt was the result of anti- 
Fascist propagan ed in a 
neighboring co Giornale 
d'Italia” actually sugzested that 
France should be held responsible for 
the crime The Duce himself made 
matters no better ‘An end must be 
put to a certz culpable tolerance 
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- all the bat- 
Anti-French 
Leghorn 
“Corriere d'Italia” 
that “our Latin 
| sister is no longer a sister, and not 
even a friend.” . 

The French newspapers rep.ied in 
vigorous terms. They pointed out thag 
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WRECKED BY 
“LEFTS” 
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(Continued from page 1) 


moralizing one section of the great 
gathering, but having failed to gain 
the platform, Gold proceeded on the 
shoulders of his aides to attempt to 
rush the other platform. Solomon 
Levy, one of the committeemen, who 
twas guarding the entrance to this east 
platform, was dragged into the crowd 
and severely beaten. Again Gold at- 
gempted to mount the platform, only 
*o be again repulsed by August Claes- 
gans, chairman, and two others, Ed- 
ward Levinson and Hyman Nemser. 
After the meetings had been irretriev- 
ably ruined, the crowd stirred to a 
“feenzy of anger, the police led Gold 
away. Immediately they started to 
disperse the crowd. 

. It is not easy to portray the scenes 
that took place. Men, women and 
children were hurt in the rush of the 
crowd to escape. Through it all the 
Communists, the supporters of Gold, 
added their fury to the affair by 
shrieking threats and raining blows on 
people! who pleaded for order. © 


Interference. 
Was Pianned 


The action of the Communists was 
premeditated. In its issue of July 8th, 
page two, the New York World stated, 
referring to the demonstration: “After 
the disbandment of the meeting in 
Union Square, the police said Gold and 
his bodyguard had gone to the meet- 
ing from a meeting of the Communist 
element in the furriers in Manhattan 
Lyceum. It was also said there was 
definite information that plans to dis- 
turb the meeting were agreed upon at 
a meeting of the Workers’, Party 
Wednesday night.” 

The statement bears out previous 
similar information. The district ex- 
ecutive committee of the Workers’ 
Party called a special party meeting 
for Wednesday evening which was 
held in Manhattan Lyceum, 66 East 
Fourth street. Camouflaged by an in- 
nocent order gf business which was 
issued for public consunption, the 
m e devoted itself to plans to cap- 
ture the Union Square demonstration. 
The Young Workers’ Club was in- 
structed to attend the meéting, and 
did so. 

Some of the Communists were 
structed to proceed to Union Square 
the next day at 4 o'clock. Qthers met 
at Manhattan Lyceum at 2 o'clock of 
the afternoon of the meeting. With 
Gold at their head these marched to 
the Square in a body. Others gath- 
ered at Communist Party headquar- 
ters on 14th street and Fourth avenue. 
Shortly after 5 o'clock these alsd 
marched on the demonstration in a 
body. The appearance of Gold ap- 
pears to have been the prearranged 
signal for the attempt to capture the 
meeting. 


ectin 


Cour 


in- 


Communists 
Commit ‘Violence 


Specific acts of violence and at- 
tempted violence were freely com- 
mitted by the Communists during the 
disturbance.’ Solomon Levy, as mem- 
tioned before, was dragged from the 
east platform into the crowd. Here 
he was severely beaten over the head 
by a billiard cue sawed off. Two of 
his assailants were arrested by the 
police and are now awaiting trial. 
Levy recognized and positively identi- 
fies as another of his assailants one 
George Weiss. 

This man is well known as “Butch,” 
a@ gangster who has been arrested a 
‘number of times while on the Com- 
munist furriers’ “picket line.” He was 
indicted and convicted in the Mineola 
assault case. Knives were wielded 
against Mr. Levy. His face 
-gashed, his forehead was bruised by 
the billiard cue, and his back was 
painfully injured. His clothes were 
slashed. 

Another Communist was arrested for 
striking a policeman with a soda bottle. 
Fatal injuries might have resulted had 
the Communists succeeded in their at- 
tempts to overturn the two platforms, 
after it that Gold could 
not mount These platforms 
weigh about pounds apiece. If 
they had been overturned serious in- 
juries would resulted to those 
on it and m it would 
have landed 
police 
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Communists 


Matteotti, Vanzetti 
Meetings in France 


Break Up 





Workers’ Groups Now 
Organizing Guard to 
Defend Free Speech 


. 

ARIS.—A well attended, inspiring 
P meeting cailed by several work- 
ers’ organizations in Marseilles, 
France on June 10 to commemorate the 
third aanniversary of the death of 
Matteotti was broken up by a group 
of organized Communists who came 
armed with clubs, knives and stilettos. 

An account of the Marseilles affair is 
given in La Liberta, a weekly Anti- 
Fascist newspaper published in Paris 
by the union of all Anti-Fascist Ital- 
ian radical parties who have been 
compelled to flee Italy and establish 
temporary headquarters in France. 
The Matteotti memorial meeting had 
been called by this union of left par- 
ties (Concetrazione Anti-Fascista) to- 
gether with the General Confederation 
of Labor, the French Socialist Party, 
the French Radical and Republican 
Socialist Parties, the League for the 
Rights of Man and the Groups of An- 
archist Action. 

Thousands of people had gathered 
to listen to the speakers in the Ferrer 
Hall of the Marseilles Chamber of 
Labor. The meeting had just started 
when the turmoil began. After Gras, 
of the General Confederation of Labor, 
and Clot, of the Anarchists, had spoken 
the chairman was about to introduce 
the next speaker, Pietro Nenni, ex- 
editor of the Socialist Daily, Avanti 
(Forward), when the Communists 
jumped to the platform, armed with 
sticks and knives, apparently to silence 
the voice of this intrepid Socialist agi- 
tator, who seems to have earned the 
hatred of the Communists in his splen- 


? 


did work to unite all workers’ factions 
into a solid Anti-Fascist bloc. Social- 
ist Deputy Amedeo rushed to his de- 
fense, as did many others on the plat- 
form. Amedeo was wounded. In the 
confusion that ensued most of the 
people became excited and the meeting 
ended abruptly. 

The account siven by “La Liberta” 
tells of the organized attempt by the 
Communists to break up the meeting 
and harm Pietro Nenni. 

Trouble at Sacco Meeting 

In the afternoon of the same day 
the Communists caused trouble at a 
Sacco and Vanzetti demonstration at a] 
picnic organized by the Anarchist 
groups. Here, too, several were in- 
jured. 

All the parties of the left are indig- 
nant at this attack on freedom of ex- 
pression. The Italian political refugees | 
are naturally incensed at the thought 
that they had to flee Italy in order to 
escape Mussolini Black Shirt violence, 
and now, on French soil, they have to 
contend with Communist violence. La 
Liberta, in a lively editorial condemn- 
ing the Communist destructive anti- 
labor tactics, calls for action on the 
part of all workers and freethinkers to 
defend themselves from any similar 
occurrence in the future. 

The same paper reports that in Mar- 
seilles, as a result of the disgraceful 
incident, all the parties of the Left 
have got together and decided to or- 
ganize workers’ guards to protect the 
right of free speech in future meetings 
against any interference from the 
Communists. 

La Liberta concludes by declaring: 
“We are determined to protect our 
rights. We, who have not surrendered 


,. 








to the Fascisti, are not by any means 
inclined to yield to the violence of the 





red Fascisti.” 





showed that his intentions were di- 
rectly the opposite. 


Shiplacoff in 


Protest 

An investigation by the Civil Lib- 
erties Union was demanded by Abra- 
ham I. Shiplacoff, chairman of the Lib- 
eration’ Committee. After reciting the 
above facts, Mr. Shiplacoff continued: 

“You will understand that all lib- 
erty-loving citizens, among whom we 
count the Civil Liberties Union fore- 
most, cannot permit such incidents to 
continue. It must be made known to 
the Communists that their actions 
have earned them complete ostracism 
from al] decent men and women. They 
should Be made to understand that 
they can no longer count on aid for 
their political prisoners as long as they 
deny the right of speech and assem- 
blage to others. . 

“As far as the labor movement is 
concerned, I can assure you that in the 
future the Communists will be met 
with their own methods. We intend to 
organize to protect those rights which 
the police, in the face’ of the Com- 
munists’ fury, seem unable to accord 
us. All the trade unions have closed 
their doors against these mad-dogs, 
and henceforth they may bark at the 
moon. The cloakmakers, the men’s 
clothing workers, the furriers, the 
leather goods workers, the capmakers 
and the neckwear makers have been 
completely cleaned of these disruptive 
elements to the great gain of the work- 
ers in the respective industries. It is 
evident that thus balked they have de- 
cided on a campaign of smashing up 
every. meeting into which they 
possibly gain admission. Under the cir- 
cumstances freedom becomes impossi- 
ble. This time not from the vested in- 
sordid selfishness of Contmunism has 
the menace appeared. 
all lovers of civil liberties to act. 

“Sincerely, 
“ABRAHAM |. SHIPLACOFF.,.. 
“Chairman, Sacco-Vanzetti Liberation 
Committee.” 


Civil Liberties 
Union Acts 


The Civil Liberties Union executive 
committee met on Monday. 


munications’ from the Communists 
stating their side of the case. A com- 
mittee of three consisting of Norman 
Thomas, Arthur Garfield Hays and 
Frank was appointed to state 
position of Contrary 
impressions in this 
to be an com- 
It was rather a committee to 


the the union 


to some circles, 


investigating 


place in writing the views which had 
been agreed upqn by the entire execu- 
committee. Nor does the state- 
ment express exactly the full views of 
the committee. Thus, it 
understood, some members of the com- 
might* have written a more 
strongly condemnatory criticism of the 
Communist The ement, 
which has brought an expected how! of 


follows: 
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tactics. stat 


protest from the Communists, 
“Interference by one working-class 


group with meetings of another result- 
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ing in ‘confusion, panic or riot,’ is con- 
demned by the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union in a statement issued by its 
as a yn of 
in- 


violati 
and 


executive committe 
free speech and, assembly 


‘whole cause of labor.’ 


an 
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“The statement says: 
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Square 
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I hold and 
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at any meeting. On this point 
opinions may differ. We are unan- 
imous, however, in condemning 
outside interference with any 
meeting and,in insisting that the 
rights of those in control be rec- 
ognized. In so great an assem- 
blage it is well known that the acts 
of small groups may easily precipi- 
tate confusion, panic or riot. Com- 
mon sense and common humanity 
as well as respect for civil liberty 
require scrupulous order on such 
occasions. 

“‘The principle of civil liberty 
which we have stated applies to 
all meetings, outdoors or in halls. 
To working class groups there is or 
ought to be a further appeal. In- 
terference by one working class 
group with another’s meetings, on 





whatever pretext, injures the 
whole cause of labor, strengthens 
its critics and creates a precedent 
against the granting of that free- 
dom of meeting and assembly 
which all working class groups, 
irrespective of their opinions, de- 
mand for themselves. It will be 
a real tragedy if the chief inter- 
ference with civil liberty in New 
York arises from struggles among 
the workers themselves. 

“In connection herewith 
should add that complaints have 
come to us that four other open- 
air meetings were broken up by 
alleged organized “Left Wing” or 
Workers Party groups’.” 
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Mr. Hays’ 
Position 





Mr. Hays caused much surprise a 
few days before the meeting of Civil 
Liberties executive committee by a 
statement in one of the local papers 
which quoted him as saying “it was 
an outrage that Gold was not per- 
mitted to speak.” In a letter to The 
New Leader, in response to one ask- 
ing him to explain his position, Mr. | 
Hays says that Gold had no right to} 
interfere. He goes on to say that he 
would have preferred, however, to} 
have had Gold invited to speak, 
| “Of course, those who arranged the | 
| meeting had the legal right to choose | 
| the speakers,” Mr. Hays wrote. “Gold 
had no legal right to attempt to speak | 
nor did his followers have a right to | 
insist that he speak. I should not} 
budge one iota from the position that | 
anyone has a right to hold a meeting | 
free interference. While those| 
in chi had the legal to run 
the meeting in any way chose, 
yet in view trouble is 
to where those 
groups are asked or permitted to par- 
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MOSCOW BANS 
THE FOSTER» 
“NUCLEI” 


rio ae 

Third International Or- 
ders Workers Party 
‘Opposition’ to Cease 
Boring from Within 

—— ee ey 
A Communist movement is left in 
the United States, its political 


organization, the Workers’ (Commun- 
ist) Party, has been going through an- 
other bitter internal fight of factions. 
This fight has reached a stage where 
the bosses in Moscow have cabled an 
order to the dear “comrades” to cease 
pulling each other’s hair. 

As a matter of fact, this internal 
fight i§ several years old and grows 
out of a struggle between the Foster 
and the Ruthenberg factions for su- 
premacy. Several years ago Foster 
won a majority of delegates to a na- 
tional convention for his side and he 
was about to gather in the. plums 
when a cable camé from Moscow plac- 
ing Ruthenberg and his faction in 
power. 

Following this action of the upper 
hierarchs, Moscow awaited results, but 
the fight became more venomous than 
ever. Secret “cells” or “nuclei” were 
organized in the party and bristling 
documents circulated among “nuclei” 
members. The war became so fierce 
that Moscow again pleaded with the 
brothers to be good, but to no pur- 
pose. The war of broadsides has con- 
tinued unabated, although the faction 
in control has published a number of 
long and tedious “theses” which it 
claimed would tend to bridge’ the 
bloody chasm. 

National “Nuclei” Organized 
Eventually the Foster - Cannon - 

Weinstone faction organized its va- 
rious “nuclei” into a national “nuclei” 
which it calls the “National Commit- 
tee of the Opposition Bloc.” The name 
has all the dignity of a parliamentary 
fighting group. The faction on top 
carried a complaint to Moscow regard- 
ing this secret faction and the “Pre- 
sidium” in the capital of the*holy land 
solemnly considered this complaint. 
The result was a cable to the party 
elders who proudly display the order. 
of the All Highest in the organs of the 
party. The cablegram, as printed in 
The Daily Worker, reads: ’ : 

MOSCOW, U. S. S. R., July 7, 1927. 

“You should publish the following 
cable of the Executive Committee of 
the Communist International in the 
Party Press: 

The Comintern is categorically 
against the sharpening of the fac- 
tional struggle and under no cir- 
cumstances supports the statement 
of the “National Committee of the 
Opposition Bloc.” The Comintern 
recognizes that in many political 
questions the Ruthenberg group fol- 
lowed a more correct line in the past 
than the Foster group. On the 
other hand the Executive is of the 
opinion that the Ruthenberg group 
had not understood how to estimate 
sufficiently the full significance of 
the trade union forces in’ the Party 
and that Foster at that time was 
more correct:on many trade union 
questions. The line of the Comin- 
tern has been: On the whole for the 
political support of the Ruthenberg 
group and for bringing Foster nearer 
to the general political line of the 


Ruthenberg group, at the same time, 


however, following the course to- 
ward the correction of the trade 
union tactic of the Ruthenberg 
group on the line of Foster through 
co-operation in the Party leader- 
ship. Now the previous political and 


trade union differences have almost | 


disappeared. The Comintern con- 
demns most categorically every at- 
tempt toward the sharpening of the 
situation in the Party, especially in 
the present objective situation as ex- 
emplified by the formation of a Na- 
tional Committee of the Opposition 
Bloc. The Comintern considers fac- 
tionalism without political differ- 
ences as the worst offense against 
the Party. 


(Signed) Presidium of the Executive 


Committee of the Communist In- 
ternational, 


This Communist bull is now before | 





Socialist Party open air meetings. 
Claessens cited four open air meet- 
ings, which, have been made 
the object 
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create disorder. 


to chagrin at having been defeated in 


their attempts to capture the Sacco- 


Vanzetti meeting in Union Square last | 


week. 
“Since the disgraceful 
about by the Communists in 
Square Thursday,” 
have been the 
squads of Communist hoodlums. By 
various means they have attempted to 


break up these meetings. Monday 


night, while speaking at the corner of | 
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draw him into a fight. Saturday night 
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makers. We will deal with 
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stand. It should be generally known, 
however, that these incidents are the 
result of direct incitation by the Com- 
press and, undoubtedly, the 


Communist Party.” 
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Party Congress in 
Brussels Renews De- 
mand That Nations 
Disarm 


RUSSELS.—The 38th Congress 
B of the Belgian Labor Party 

opened in Brussels on June 4, 
under the chairmanship of Louis de 
Brouckere and Alice Heyman, There 
were present for the other parties of 
the International Adolf Braun (Ger- 
many), Wilhelm Ellenbogen (Austria), 
Modigliani (Italy), Rosenfeld (Rus- 
sia), 
secretary of the Labor and Socialist 
International, Friedrich Adler. 

The report of the bureau. of the Gen- 
eral Council was given by Van Roos- 
broeck, general secretary of the party. 
The report of the Parliamentary 
Group led to a debate on Parliamentary 
discipline, in which Vandervelde ex- 
pressed the wish that in the future the 
Group should act in full unison. The 
Bureau of the General Council was 
then re-elected as before, 

Van Roosbroeck reported as_to the 
raising of the subscription for 1928. 


.He pointed out that the budget closed 


with a deficit of 17,000 francs, and 
that the party must be arming for the 
next elections, which would take place 
at latest in 1929, or in the event -of 
the dissolution of Parliament still 
earlier. On behalf of the women’s 
organization Alice Pels urged that the 
amount of the subscription should be 
lower for women than for men. Van- 
dervelde stated that it was a ques- 
tion merely of adapting the subscrip- 
tion to the depreciated currency. It 
was then agreed that the General 
Council should decide the question 
along the lines of the discussion. 

The Congress then passed to a dis- 
cussion of the school question, on 
which Troclet reported on behalf of 
the Commission. He advanced a claim 
for an extension of compulsory school 
attendance to the sixteenth year, ac- 
companied by support for the parents. 
The ordinary instruction should be re- 
placed by the intuitive method. The 
speaker specially emphasized the need 
for developing technical schools. 

The discussion centred in particular 
around the question of the subsidy 
for private schools, the majority of 
which are in the hands of the Catholic 
clergy. Several speakers pointed to 
the advisability of avoiding a struggle 
in this direction, so as not thereby 
restore the unity. of the Catholic 
Party. On the other hand the desire 


Clement (Luxemburg) and the | 
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for a Closer supervision of the schools 
by provincial and local authorities was 
voiced. A series of other delegates, 
including the representatives of the 
Brussels Federation, demanded the 
centralization of the school system in 
the hands of the State. 

The debate dealt further with the 
program of action in the school ques- 
tion, the extension of the age of school 
attendance receiving special] attention. 

It was decided that the local federa- 
tions should determine their attitude 
toward the problems in accordance 
with the discussion at the Congress, 
and that the ‘general council should 
proceed to draft the exact text of the 
program, as to which a referendum of 
the party will have to make a decision. 
A motion by the Brussels Federation 
opposing an increase of state subsidies 
to private schools in the interim, was 
defeated, in order to allow of an adap- 
tion to the depreciated currency; but it 
Was agreed that any grant of addi- 
tional new subsidies was not permis- 
sible. 

The Congress passed a resolution in 
favor of a new trial for Sacco and Van- 
zetti. On the problem of disarma- 
ment the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“The Congress of the Belgian Labor 
Party, assembled in the Maison du 
Peuple in Brussels, the 4th of June, 
1927, regrets keenly that the Disarma- 
ment Commission at Geneva_has failed 
to reach more substantial results, de- 
spite the considerable efforts by the 
representatives of the various coun- 
tries; and, considering that general 
disarmament is an indispensable con- 
fition for the establishment of an 
organized and stable regime of peace 
under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, expresses the hope, on be- 
half of the 600,000 workers which it 


resume without delay an examination 
of this problem, of such capital impor- 
tance for the future of Europe and of 
the world.” 

The Congress passed nem. con. a 
resolution expressing the sympathy of 
the Belgian Party for the victims of 
the Fascist and Bolshevist dictator- 
ship. “The Congress calls on its mem- 
bers to keep steadily in mind the dan- 
gers that may arise one day in our 
own courtry,.and invites them 
strengthen according to their means 
the Matteotti Fund, established within 
the International, and intended to sus- 
tain the democratic forces in the coun- 
tries where they are temporarily weak- 
ened or defeated.” 

Finally, the Congress agreed upon a 
resolution endorsing the claims of the 
disabled. 











the shop, street, kitchen, international, 
neighborhood and other “nuclei” for 
consideration, but there is no hope of 
healing the bloody wounds. The Eng- 
lish organ of the triumphant faction 
declares that the Moscow bull “is a 
rebuke to the Foster-Cannon-Wein- 
stone opposition in the party,” but re- 
ports from inner circles declare that 
the under faction will not submit to 
domination. 

Meantime “nuclei” circles are all 
agog with excitement. The air is 
filled with charges of “right devia- 
tion,” “ultra-left deviation,” “non- 
Leninist” ideology, “down with” and 
“up with,” “hails to” and other lingui- 
tic ammunition. It promises to be a 
merry fight that will again chart the 
course to the “world revolution.” 





Porters to Sue 
Dow, Jones Co. 


(Continued from page 1) 
end, it is felt that Pullman Company 


will be able to go ahead. with its plans} 


for further improvement of its 
service. 

“Through his publication, 
senger Magazine, Randolph en- 
deavored to set himself up as a negro 
Messiah, preaching 
not only socialism and communism, 


but the superiority of the ‘new negro’ 


has 


over the white man. He scoffs at reli- | 


gion and the marriage relations, and 


the pages of his magazine carry pas- | 
| sages unprintable ‘elsewhere. I 
“While his organization already was | 
| near the rocks from failure of its mem- 


bers to pay dues, his present rebuff is 
expected to furnish a definite setback 


to the activities of a man regarded as/| 


a menace to inter-racial relations in 


the Mes- | 


in violent terms | 


‘Decision Due 
ion Vanzetti Soon 


(Continued from page 1) 


|from Sacco and Vanzetti when they 
| were arrested at Brockton on the night 
| of May 5, 1920, were brought from 
| Dedham to the State House and rested 
bre Governor Fuller’s ‘desk while he 
interviewed three of the firearms ex- 
| perts who have figured in the case, 

| The three experts were James H. 
| Burns and J.. Henry Fitzgerald, who 
were witnesses for the defense at the 
| Dedham trial -and who insisted that 
|the bullet which killed Alessandro 

Berardelli, the payroll guard, could not 
|have been fired from Sacco’s Colt 
automatic; and Albert H. Hamilton, 
who was not a witness at the trial, but 
who came into the case subsequently 
during motions for a rehearing of the 
case. 

In addition to Professor Richardson 
and the firearms experts, the Gover- 
nor’s visitors were Robert Reid, an in- 
vestigator for the defense; John W. 
Moran, Jr., newspaper reporter on 





5. AFRICA, LABOR 
ERASING COLOR 
INE 


. 
White Workers Cause 

Defeat of Bill Aimed 

. 
at Natives’ Unions 
T straggling trade unions were or- 
ganized in South Africa, but the 
export of capital and invasion by ime 
migrants eventually brought capitalist 
industry, which always precedes ore 
ganization of the working class. 

But following the organization of 
the white workers there developed a 
color prejudice against the natives, 
especially in the mines where they 
were employed in large numbers. The 
white trade unions acted in accord 
with the principle of “A White Africa” 
and excluded the black workers from 
the trade unions. 

In the meantime the natives began 
to organize their.own unions, and this 
resulted in more or less friction be- 
tween the two sections of the move- 
ment. The white unions organized the 
Labor party, which also excluded the 
natives. The latter finally organized 
a federation, the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Workers Union of Africa and 
established a weekly, “The Workers’ 
Herald.” This organ is unique in that 
on? or more pages are printed in one 
of the native dialects. Like nearly all 
unions in the British dominions and 
colonies, the union of natives has a 
Socialist objective. 

Color Line Erased 

The color prejudice continued in the 
labor movement till last year, when a 
remarkable series of events wiped it 
out. The solidarity now being dis- 
played by whites and blacks and the 
events that led up to it is one of the 
inspiring episodes in labor his- 


WENTY years ago only a few 


most 





represents, of seeing the commission | 


| propaganda 


to | 


tory. From the headquarters of the 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions in Amsterdam comes the ree 
markable story which follows: 

‘ “The press service of the Interna 
tional Federation of Trade Unions ree 
cently contained particulars about diffi- 
eulties surrounding the Industrial and 
Commerc’‘al Workers’ Union of Africa, 
known as the I. C. U. The I. C. U. em- 
braces all black workers in South 
Africa, including Indian workers. Last 
year this organization intensified its 
throughout South Africa, 
As a result the government decided to 
.check its development. To pursue this 
end the South African Government re- 
stricted the movements of its national 


| secretary, Clements: Kadalie, who went 


to Geneva. The organization strongly 
resented the action of the government 
and fought the ban which was placed 
on its national secretary in law courts, 
The Supreme Court of South Africa 
decided in favor of the organization, 
and this victory gave the I. Cc. U. an 
extraordinary stimulus. 

“The government could not tolerate 
the rise of this important black work- 
ers’ union, and, consequently, intro- 
duced a native administration bill con- 
taining drastic sedition clavees. The 
I. C. U. organized vigorou: opposition, 
to the bill. Demonstrations unprece- 
dented in the annals of South Africa 
were organized throughout the coun- 
try. The I. C. U., being affiliated with 
the I. F. T. U., cabled to Amsterdam 
asking for international support 
against the bill. The I. F. T. U. at 
once cabled to the South African Gov- 
ernment its strongest protest and re- 
quested the withdrawal of the bill. 

Whites Join in Protest 

“Arising from this international op- 
position against the sedition bill, the 
South African Labor party, which is 
an organization exclusively of whites, 
as well, as the South African Trade 
Union Congress,,an industrial white 
body, for the first time in the history 
of South Africa, joined the black work- 
ers in protest against the measure 
which exclusively affected theenatives. 

“While the South African Trade 





| The Boston Traveler; John J. Richards} 


of Providence, counsel for the Morelli 
|}gang, who is understood to possess 
| evidence supporting the Madeiros 
| “confession”; John Falconer and Co- 
lumbo Fortini of Plymouth, alibi wit- 
Vanzetti at the Plymouth 
and Charles B. Slater, 


} 


| nesses for 
hold-up trial, 
murdered 


| which employed the pay- 


master and guard. 





| 


} 


Union Congress which met in Cape 
Town during the Easter holidays 
unanimously decided to reaffirm the 
opposition against the measure cons, 
ducted by its national executive coun- 
cil, the South African Labor party re- 
solved to vote against the sedition 
clauses in Parliament. In an extraor- 


President of Slater & Morrill, Inc., | dinary fighting speech Mr. Arthur Bar- 
| low, 


Labor member for Bloemfontein 
North, Orange Free State, expounded 
this new policy of the South African 
Labor party in Parliament. He vigor- 


England creates wealth admirably, | ously defended the I. C. U., which was 


she divides it badly. 


This solution, | being attacked by both the National- 


which is complete on the one side only, |ists and the Opposition, and reminded 


opulence, monstrous wretchedness. — 


| Victor Hugo. 
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plain people—common people. 


revolutionary ideas released by 


of the eighteenth century. 


THE GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By PETER KROPOTKIN 


N MOST accepted histories of the French Revolution, you 
merely see heroes and villains strutting the stage in their turn. 
In Kropotkin’s great work of that momentous epoch you go 
behind the scenes and participate directly in that tremendous drama. 
The revolution springs into life. You are among real people— 


increasing oppression turning into an irresistible current of action. 
You see this mighty stream meet and combine with the current of 


middle classes—and you see and understand the stupendous climax 
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You feel their struggles against 


the enlightened members of the 
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| 


| country. 


leads her to two extremes—monstrous |} the House that no government could 


longer in 
with the 


the I. C. U. any 
view of its affiliation 
Er. FT U., and that the 1. F. 7..0. 
could not allow one of its member: in 
the world to suffer oppression under 
capitalist government. 

“Mr. Barlow definitely told the 
House that the South African Labor 
party has decided to support the 
I. C. U. as long as it propagates trade 
union methods. Decidedly a rapid 
change is taking place in South Africa 
and the affiliation of the I. C. U. to the 
I. F. T. U. is being felt all over the 
Political labor has definitely 
to support black workers, 


persecute 


resolved 


| while the South African Trade Union 


Congress at its last session, which was 


held in April, discussed its relation 


| With black trade unionism, arising out 


gress 


| with 


} 
| 


of the following resolution, which was 
adopted at the I. C. U. Congress simule 
taneously in session Durban: 
“*That in the opinion of this Cone 
time has 


at 


we consider that the 
arrived when both white and black 
workers of South Africa should join 
in one national trade union movement, 
a view to a united 
front against one common enemy— 
namely, the arbitrary and unlimited 
power of capitalism—and that this 
resolution be telegraphed to the South 
African Trade Union Congress now in 


session at Cape Town,’ 


presenting 
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WAR DANGER 
GREAT 


Countries Were Near 
Actual  Hostilities 
Over Border Incident 
in November 








(Continued from page 1) 


for some time past the Fascists had 
been carrying on a campaign against 
Frante, and had been calling for the 
annexation of Tunis, Corsia, Nice, and 
other French territories, with the re- 
sult that French patience was now ex- 
hausted. Eventually the Italian Gov- 
ernment apologized for certain inci- 
dents that had occurred, but this the 
Fascists regarded as a humiliation, the 
“Tevere” remarking: “We shall never 
forget it—we shall see at the next 
1914.” 


Chamberlain 
At Leghorn 


On September 30 an important meet- 
ing took place at Leghorn between Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and Signor Mus- 
solini. Subsequently an official com- 
munique was issued, which stated that 
the two statesmen had 

“examined the most important 

questions of the day, and had con- 

firmed the intimacy of Anglo- 

Italian relations as well as the 

identity of the policy to be fol- 

lowed for the solution of the most 
important European problems.” 

Regarding this meeting the most ex- 
traordinary statements have since been 
made in the Continental Press. It has 
been widely rumored that some kind of 
secret agreement—amounting almost to 
an alliance—was concluded. And there 
is one very persistent rumor to the 
effect that a naval 
reached on this occasion. 
sible to prove the truth of this, but 


agreement that was made between 
Britain and France in 1912, by which 


we virtually undertook to protect the | 


northern coast of France, the sugges- 
tion does not pass the limits of credi- 
bility. The British naval manoeuvres 
last spring were held in the Western 
Mediterranean. 


War Narrowly 
Averted 


On October 31, at Bologna, a boy of 
15 fired a shot at Mussolini and was 
lynched on the spot. 
most serious incident. So serious was 
the matter that for three months it 
was kept out of the French newspa- 
pers. Not until the end of January did 
the details appear in the “Journal des 


Debats” and subsequently in the 
“Manchester Guardian” 
The facts appear to be as follows: 


At the frontier station of Ventimiglia 
French railwaymen were molested by 
Fascists. The latter then entered the 
French Consulate, one of them deliver- 
ing an anti-French harangue from the 


baleony. A little later armed bands 
of Fascist militia assembled on the 
frontier, and stated that they were 


going to invade France. 

Among other pleasing designs all the 
French inhabitants of Ventimiglia 
were to be massacred. Had this plan 
been carried out, nothing could have 
prevented a war. It was stopped just 
in time. 


at4p.m. At 9 p. m, a special emis- 


sary arrived from Rome and called the | 


expedition off. Only then did the 
French Government realize the extent 
of the peril and rush troops to the 
point of danger. War was averted by 
a few hours. 

Alarming Military 
Preparations 

On November 22 M. Charles Maur- 
ras, in the “Action Francaise,” 
charged Italy with making warlike 
preparations on a vast scale on the 
Riviera frontier. “The great garrisons 
of Italy,” he said, “are within 80 miles 
of the frontier, and the distance which 
Separates them becomes more and 
More packed with men, works and 
ways of access.” There was an Italian 
squadron at Port Maurice, and every- 
thing had been assembled for the 
seizure of Nice. From other quarters 
it was reported that the Italians were 
constructing military roads in the Al- 
pine districts; that they had estab- 
lished an airplane base at Albenga; 
and that a newly formed llth Army 
had been based at Allesandria. 

The French Government took a se- 
rious view of these preparations. The 
garrison of Corsica was strengthened. 
Tank units from Morocco were dis- 
posed along the frontier. Picked 
troops, including the famous Chas- 
seurs Alpins or “Blue Devils,” 
strengthened by mountain batteries 
and motor machine guns, gas and 
flame-throwing sections were brought 
from the German to the Italian front, 
while the French Mediterranean fleet, 
based at Toulon, was reinforced by a 
new squadron under Admiral Chauvin, 
which had been sent round from the 
Channel. 

On November 26 Italy concluded a 
treaty with Albania at Tirana and im- 
mediately a critical situation developed 
on the Adriatic. 

(To be continued) 





Garment “Lefts” Enjoined 

The Communists received another 
setback this week when Supreme Court 
Justice Ingraham, in New York City, 
signed an order granting the in‘unc- 
tion sought by Salvatore Ninfo, secre- 
tary-treasurer of Local 48, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, preventing Louis Hyman, Julius 
Portnoy, Charles S. Zimmerman and 
other Communists from using the 
name of the local. Justice Ingraham 
directed that the suit be tried in Oc- 
tober. 


agreement was | 
It is impos- | 


There followed a | 


The Fascist bands assembled | 


~ FRENCH - ITALIAN Labor Federation Records 
Show Socialists Have 


100%, Legislative Record 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 

LBANY.—Herbert M. Merrill, 
A State Secretary of the Socialist 

Party of New York, has made 
a survey of the roll calls and votes of 
Socialists elected to the ‘Senate and 
Assembly from 1912 to and including 
the year 1922. The data have refer- 
ence to the actions of these members 
of the Legislature on labor bills. 

The figures show that the Socialist 
members have a 100 per cent record 
in favor of all bills of interest to the 
organized workers. The table presents 
the names of the Socialists elected 
each year, the number of roll calls on 
distinct labor measures, and the votes 
cast on these measures. 

The standard taken for making this 
survey is the Official Book of the New 
York State Federation of Labor for 
1912 to 1922, inclusive, which contains 
the reports of the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the Federation. Merrill him- 
self was the first Socialist to go to the 
Assembly, he being elected in 1912. 
Abraham Shiplacoff was the next So- 
cialist Assemblyman, he taking his 


seat in 1916. The late Joseph White- 
horn joined Shiplacoff the foilowing 
year. 

In 1918 ten Socialists were sent to 
the Assembly from New York City, 
these including August Claessens, Wil- 
liam M. Feigenbaum, Charles Garfin- 
kel, B. Gitlow, Samuel Orr, William 
Karlin, Abraham Rosenberg, Abrahain 
Shiplacoff, Louis Waldman and Joseph 
Whitehorn. The war reaction and 
suppression soon followed and in 1920 
came the expulsion of the Socialists 
from the Assembly by a Republican- 
Tammany coalition which breught 
protests from all over the world. 

Emil Seidel was the only Socialist 
elected to the Senate, he having served 
two terms for the years 1921 and 1922. 
The internal war waged by the Com- 
munists brought about a decline in So- 
cialist strength with the result that the 
only party group that has ever had a 
100 per cent good labor record at Al- 
bany finally disappeared. 

The results of this survey are being 
sent by Secretary Merrill to locals and 





branches throughout the state, 








Unique Institution in 
New York Wins Rec- 
ognition of Unions 


and Public Bodies 


Q's cess labor in New York 








is clearly holding its own, at 
present—and in its outlook for 
the future. A sound mind in a sound 
| body is an old principle, but it is com- 


ment. In fact, it was only after the 
Triangle fire fifteen years ago that the 


American unions. 


Sigman, Pauline Newman, 
Local 35 of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union became ac- 


tively interested 





was organized. 
institution grew. 


purchased and officially opened a year 
later as the Union 
co-operative institution 
by and for workingmen and their 
families. 

The popularity of the Center 
increased to such an extent that other 
locals followed suit. At present nine 
locals of the I. L. G. W. U. participate 


maintained 


soon 


the Union Health Center. And no 
wonder. Where else could a working- 
man obtain X-ray and chemical la- 
boratory treatment for a moderate fee, 
or, for a nominal fee, get baking, elec- 
tric and other physiotherapeutic light 
treatment? Besides, how could they 
have access to general clinics as well 
as special ones in Surgery, Nose an 
Throat, Gastric, Gynecology, Eye, 
Skin, Orthopedic, Nerve Diseases, and 
Proctological, all in charge of spe- 
Also, the Health Information 
with available 
topics is al- 


| clalists? 
| desk at the U. H. C,, 
| literature on all health 
ways busy. 
| aminations provide 
| thorough physical examination by 
competent physicians, who offer in- 
valuable advice for the prevention of 
disease and treatment of illness. 

The Dental Department is easily the 
most popular of all departments of the 
Center. From 1920 to 1925, the work 
of this department increased to such 
an extent, the number of patients 
practically doubling with each suc- 
ceeding year, that it became abso- 
lutely imperative to remove it to larger 
quarters at 222 Fourth avenue, where 
its 22 dental cabinets, X-ray labora- 
tories, beautifully appointed waiting 
rooms, etc., occupy the entire floor of 
an immense loft building. 


Workers’ Libraries Thriving 
In Three Nations Abroad 


In Austria great attention is given to 
labor libraries in “Bildungsarbeit,” the 
educational journal, which reviews 
books for the benefit of librarians, etc. 
Vienna, the chief centre of workers’ 
education, has a number of libraries, 
whose total loans last year amounted 
to almost 750,000. Progress still con- 
tinues, and it is hoped to exceed a 
million this year. 

In the provinces, too, libraries are 
being steadily extended, although sta- 
tistics are only rarely kept. Some- 
times, as in Graz, labor libraries are 
maintained by the Chamber of Labor. 
Special courses are arranged for labor 
librarians, as is also the case in Bel- 
gium, where a labor library kept by a 
certificated librarian is eligible for a 
jublic grant (similar grants may be 
obtained in Germany, but usually only 
on condition that the library is open 
to the general public). 

In Belgium over 200 (mostly Wal- 
loon) are affiliated with the Centre. 
The Swiss Workers’ Educational Cen- 
} tre (German Switzerland) administers 
i superintends labor libraries; its 
; 
| 
| 


workers with a 














workers’ educational journal (now sus- 
pended) used to devote much attention 


to this side of workers’ education, 
advising librarians, reviewing books, 
etc. 





It is never 


| 


Liberty is a slow fruit. 
|cheap; it 
freedom 

eae of man.—Emerson, 


WORKERS HEALTH CENTER 
IN NEW YORK PROSPERS 





eo 


FINNISH SOCIALISTS 
IS LARGEST PARTY IN 
NATION BY NEW POLL’ 


emipaabiitin e 

The Finnish Socialist daily, “Rai- 
vaaja,” of Fitchburg, Mass, publishes 
a cablegram from Helsingfors which 
shows that the Finnish Social Demo- 
cratic Party is sustained as the lead- 





when one remembers the secret naval| Paratively new with the Labor move-| 


| Jdea of accident prevention and health | Seats. 


preservation began to take root in| 
It was on the initia- | parties is as follows: 


tive of Dr. George M -Price, Morris | crats, 
Rose | Fusion, 34; 


Schneiderman and a few others that | munists, 


in this work, and a/j|the 
few years later a Health Department, | three years ago. The Social Democrats 


maintained by the Locals 9, 23 and 35,|are the strongest single party, but a 
Slowly but surely the | coalition of other parties can oust it. 

In 1919 the building | Aside from its own deputies, its other 
at 131 East Seventeenth street was |support comes from the Swedish and 


Health Center, a/Ous and uncertain allies. 


in the ownership and supervision of | 


q | Stand against the nationalist agita- 
| tion in 








| held regularly every year. 
‘ | casi he Secretary of the Lab 
The Life Extension ex- | casion the Sec y of t Labor and 


ing party in Finland. The party won 
160 seats, or eight more than the next 
|party, the Agrarians, which won 52 
The distribution of seats among the 
Social Demo- 
Agrarians, 52; Bourgeois 
Swedish Bloc, 24; Com- 
20. The Agrarians gained 
four seats and the Communists two. 
The Socialist administration is like 
Labor Government in England 


60; 








| Communist groups, which are precari- 





THREE NATIONS TO JOIN 
IN ANTI-FASCIST RALLY 


VIENNA.—On August 14 a mass as- 
|; sembly of working people organized 
| by the Lake Constance Workers’ In- 
ternational, the union of Socialist 
bodies in the states bordering on the | 
lake, will be held at Bregenz in Vo-/| 
rarlberg (Austria). This demonstra- 
tion is to be an expression of the de- 
termination of the masses to take a 


the service of imperialistic 
aims, and at the same time a pro- 
| test against international Fascism. 





3efore the war demonstrations by 
the Lake Constance International were 
On this oc- 





| 
Socialist International, together with 


speakers from the three countries rep- 
resented, namely, Paul Lobe, Presi- 
dent of the German Reichstag; Deputy 
Wilhelm Ellenbogen (Austria) and 
Deputy Huber (Switzerland) will de- 
| liver speeches. The demonstration | 
will be accompanied by a series of | 
artistic and sport events. A proces- | 
| sion will follow the assembly. On the | 
previous day, August 13, a rally of 
Socialist Youth will be held, while on 
the morrow of the festivity, August 
15, there will be several excursions 
conducted by the Bregenz Comrades. 








Socialist Daily Paper 
On the Faroe Islands 





At the last Danish elections a So- | 
cialist candidate stood for the Grat | 
time in the Faroe Islands. Among the 
poor inhabitants of these northern | 
islands, consisting almost wholly of | 
farmers and fisher folk, Socialist 
propaganda has taken firm root, so 
that the Socialist candidate at his first 








| the 

is made difficult because | 
is the accomplishment and | 
| stone. 


attempt reached at once the second 
place. 

To make full use of this advance, 
there has now been founded in the 
islands, with the aid of the Danish | 
party, a Socialist daily, the “Faroe | 
Social Democrat.” This paper appears 
both in the vernacular and in Danish 
and is printed in the party’s own 





press, since all the private printing 
firms declined to undertake the pro- 
duction of a Socialist newspaper, 





Disarmament Session of the L. S. I. 

The Disarmament Commission ap- 
pointed in August of last year by the 
Executive of the Labor and Socialist 
International will meet in Zurich on 
August 27. The Secretariat of the 
L. S. I. in Zurich has been chosen as 
the place of meeting. 








In almost every one, if not in every 
one, of the greatest political contro- 
versies of the last fifty years, whether | 
they affected the franchise, whether | 
they affected commerce, whether they | 
affected religion, whether they affected 
the bad and abominable institution of 
slavery, or what subject they touched, 
leisured classes, these educated 
classes, these titled classes, have been 
in the wrong.—William Ewart Glad- 





‘LOONEY GAS BAN 
DEMANDED 
OF U.S. 


Safety Standard for 
Miners on Program 


of Workers’ Health 


Bureau 


-—_e—_— 


r4 ‘H EALTH and safety standards 

have’ originated hitherto 

from the employers’ organi- 
zations such as the National Safety 
Council and the American Engineering 
Standards Committee. . . . Trade 
union standards of protection would 
rid industry of the dangers that now 
menace health and life.” 

With this principle in mind interna- 
tional unions are urged to lend their 
co-operation to the program outlined 
before the recent National Workers’ 
Health Conference at Cleveland. This 
summary of a triple attack on the haz- 
ards of industry which down a worker 
every 15 seconds of the working day 
is advocated by the Workers’ Health 
Bureau: 

1. Federal action for a minimum 
health and safety standard for miners. 
Mining is spread over 23 states and a 
few companies like the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company operate in nearly all the 23. 
One standard would help to save some 
of the 2,300 miners killed every year. 

2. A federal ban on tetra ethyl lead 
or “looney gas,” benzol and wood al- 
cohol, in industries where the deadly 
effects cannot be successfully con- 
trolled. No agency exists to deter- 
mine the hazard of a poisonous ma- 
terial before workers are exposed to 
its danger. Only when they are sacri- 
ficed is an alarm given. 

3. Unguarded machinery should not 
be allowed to be an article of inter- 
state commerce and chop off fingers, 
arms and legs or mangle workers be- 
fore the excessive cost makes the em- 
ployer take steps to stop the waste. 

Trade union vigilance alone can 
check the loss of life and health. It 
is recommended that trade union in- 
spection committees act on every job 
to enforce health and safety regula- 
tions. Furthermore, it is urged that 
labor insist on equal representation on 
all labor department and government 
committees which have to deal with 
the safety and health of the workers. 

Among the strongest safeguards of 
workers’ health in the pressure of 
modern life, it is held, is the general 
introduction of a maximum 40-hour, 
5-day week, with a further reduction 
in extra hazardous callings, such as 
mining, to a 5-day, 30-hour week. 

Triple compensation benefits for 
children under 18 years of age who 
are injured would help to curb em- 
ployers who put inexperienced youths 
to work in a dangerous shop, is one 
recommendation. Adoption of the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment is 
also advocated as one of the best 
means to save life and safeguard the 
health of future generations, 


The Labor Library in 
German Workers’ Education 


Labor libraries as a means of widen- 





ing and deepening workers’ education, 


are a special feature of the workers’ 
educational systems of Austria, Ger- 
many, Belgium, Switzerland, German 
Czechoslovakia and Sweden, to which 
we may add Palestine and Finland. 

With regard to Germany, Hennig, a 
leading workers’ educationalist, made 
an inquiry on the subject in Septem- 
ber, 1926, sending a questionnaire to 
100 labor libraries, but receiving replies 
only from 52. In Berlin, although sev- 
eral unions (transport workers, metal 
workers, printers’ operatives, etc.) 
have libraries of their own, no records 
are kept; in Bremen, Breslau, Magde- 
burg and Munich full-time librarians 
are maintained, but in most other 
places only part time librarians can be 
employed and the lack of funds pre- 
vents the acquisition of a sufficient 
number of new books; 6 towns (includ- 
ing Bonn and Dresden) have had to 
give up their labor libraries, 

Although few libraries kept full rec- 
ords over the whole period of the in- 
quiry (1919-1925), it was clear that 
1923, the maximum inflation year, was 
also the year in which the greatest 
number of loans were made; since then 
there has with some exceptions been 
a slump, which has been variously at- 
tributed to the growth of sport and to 
the apathy due to long unemployment. 
The loans were nearly 500,000 in 1923, 
but not much over 450,000 in 1924; the 
total number of books in all the 52 
libraries rose from 176,000 to 222,000 in 
the five years. 

Hennig recommended an Education- 
al Levy to raise funds for new pur- 
chases, a national book centre to ad- 
vise and superintend, and _ special 
courses, for librarians. The inquiry 
conducted through the Socialist edu- 
cational committees, does not, perhaps, 
take into account the libraries of the 
Allgemeines Arbeiter- Bildungsinstitut 
of Leipzig, which a year or two ago 
had a total of over 60,000 volumes, 





The Matteotti Fund 
The Conference of the Swiss As- 


sociation of Employees in Public Serv- | 


ice, meeting in St. Gallen July 17-18, 
voted to grant the sum of 1,000 Swiss 
francs to the Matteotti Fund of the 
Labor and Socialist International as 


the proceeds of a plate-collection sup- | 


plemented from the fighting fund of 
the association. The proceeds of the 
Matteotti celebration arranged on 
July 11 by the Socialist Youth As- 
sociations and the Socialist Students’ 
Group of Zurich, amounting to 200 
Swiss francs, were remitted also to 
the Matteotti fund. 


WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
AIDS THE INTERNATIONAL 


An International Socialist Women’s 
Committee has been set up to act as 
an advisory committee on matters of 
special interest to women to the Exec- 
utive of the Socialist International. 
All parties affiliated with the L. S. L 
are entitled to be represented on this 
committee by at least one delegate, 
| while some of the larger parties are 
entitled to two members, and Germany 
and Great Britain to three each. 

The following have till now been ap- 
pointed to the committee: Austria, 
Adelhaid Popp and Gabriele Proft; 
Belgium, Mariette Adam and Alice 
Pels; Czecho-Slovakia (Czechs) Betty 
Karpiskova, (Germans) Fanny Blatny; 
Denmark, Nina Bang and Henriette 
Crone; Esthonia, Alma Ostra-Oinas; 
Finland, Hilda Seppala; France, Louise 
Saumoneau; Germany, Marie Juchacz, 





Gertrud Hanna and Toni Sender; 
Great Britain (Labor Party) Susan 
Lawrence and Agnes Dolla, (¥. L. P.) 
Dorothy Jewson; Holland, E. Ribbius 
Peletier; Latvia, Klara Kalnin; Poland, 
Dorota Kluszynska and Budzinska- 
Tylicka; Switzerland, Gertrud Duby. 


CAP UNION HALTS 
BOSSES’ DRIVE 


40-Hour Week Forced 
from Manufacturers 
—ZaritzkyinChicago 
T ers in the cloth, hat and cap 
trade to avoid the enforcement 

of the 40-hour week, which brought 


out 1,000 members of the Cloth, Hat, 
Cap Millinery Workers’ International 











HE attempt of some manufactur- 


Union in New York last week, has 
been substantially checked by the 
union and victory is in sight. . 


The manufacturers desired to get 
manufacturers in other markets to 
close the shops and also make an is- 
sue of the 40-hour week, but in this 
they failed. The agreement with the 
union last year conceded the 40-hour 
week for this year, begiuning July 1, 
and it is this agreement that the man- 
ufacturers tried to break by trying to 
effect united action in other markets, 

President Max Zaritsky, of the In- 
ternational Union, was in Chicago this 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


New Haven, Conn.—Poets of the 
world rallied today to the aid of two 
anarchist laborers sentenced to death 
in the electric chair on charges of 
murder. 

An anthology of poems protesting 
the projected execution of Nicola 
Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti in 
Massachusetts, is being rushed to print 
by Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, 
editors of Contemporary Verse. 

A flood of verse has been received 
from all parts of the world, the spon- 
sors of the movement said. 

A prose statement from Sacco and 
Vanzetti will be included in the an- 
thology. 

All poems are subjected to the ap- 
proval of the publishing board, which 
includes John Haynes Holmes, min- 
ister of the Community Church of New 
York; Zona Gale, novelist and play- 
wright; Harry Elmer Barnes, profes- 
sor of history at Smith College; For- 
rest Bailey of the Civil Liberties 
Union, New York; Gardner Jackson 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Com- 
mittee, Boston; Samuel A. DeWitt, 
columnist of the New Leader and one 
of the Socialist Assemblymen ousted 
from the New York Legislature; B, W. 
Heubsch, New York publisher, and 
Gremin Zorn, editor of “Free Verse.” 

Among the poets already included in 
the protest volume are Lola Ridge, E. 
Merrill Root, Mary Seigrist, Louis 
Ginsberg and Ernest Hartsock, 





_ I feel sure that the time will come 
when people will find it difficult to be- 
lieve that a rich community such as 
ours, having such a command over ex- 
ternal nature, could have submitted to 


as we do.—William Morris. 


Poets to Voice Sacco-Vanzetti Protest _ 
In Anthology of Verse Being Collected 


live such a mean, shabby, dirty life | 


yt 
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SOCIALIST MEASURE 
FOR DISARMAMENT 
SHELVED IN DENMARK 


COPENHAGEN.—The Disarmament 
Bill introduced by the late Socialist 
Government has been thrown out by 
The coalition of the libe 
eral Left and the Conservatives fur- 
nished thirty-nine votes against the 
bill, while Socialists and Radicals to- 
gether produced twenty-four votes in 
its support. 

The bill had been passed by the 
chamber in March of last year. It pro- 
vided for a reduction of naval and 
military expenditure from sixty mil- 
lion to 17.5 million. Fortifications 
were to be removed, military service 
abolished and the army converted into 
a police force and a kind of frontier 
corps. 

In consequence of the Radicals have 
ing gone over to the Capitalist United 
Front, the Socialist Government, in 
December of last year, was placed in 
a minority. After the elections, which 
brought to the Socialists, despite an 
absolute and relative increase in their 
poll, a slight loss in seats, the Radicals 
suffered a heavy defeat. There was 
formed a government of the liberal 
Left with the support of,the Con- 
servatives. The latter has now, for 
the time being, in the Senate over- 
come the Socialists’ great initiative 
towards disarmament. 


the Senate. 











One class of society is compelled te 
pay tribute to another class for pere 
mission to inhabit the earth.—Marx, 











A WHITE 


not in order and needs 
at once. 





« Pati he aes 





| week and succeeded in getting the 


|; manufacturers to live up to the 40- 
| 
| hour agreement. 


The members of the 
Chicago union had already inaugurated 
the 40-hour week, while the manufac- 
turers in Boston closed their shops the 
week of July 4. This action, however, 
was considered by members of the 
Boston union as a gesture and on July 
11 they entered the shops on the basis 
of a 40-hour week. 

In New York City many new manu- 
facturers have already introduced the 
40-hour week, and the crumbling of 
the employers’ resistance in important 
cities shows that the battle of the 
union is practically won. At the pres- 
ent time about 600 workers are not 
working the 40-hour week in New 
York City, but these afe workers 
whose shops are not working at all. 

The 40-hour week basis has so pene- 
trated the industry and has been ac- 
cepted by so many employers that 
within another week it is expected that 
all workers will be at work on the new 


basis. Once established the 40-hour 
week will become permanent in the 
industry, 





GAS STATION WORKERS 
END CHICAGO STRIKE 


CHICAGO.—While Chicago’s public 
gasoline supply was dwindling rapidly 
and motorized vehicles were deserting 
the streets by the thousands, the first 








When your child is looking somewhat “out 
of sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue 
is not clear, it is a sign that his stomach is 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will eliminate all accumulated undigested 
waste matter from your child’s system. 
will regulate his stomach and liver, will re- 
store his appetite, and in a few hours he will 


again be well and happy. 
10, 25 and 50c. a box, at all druggists 


TONGUE 


a thorough cleansing 


It 














A Radical Difference 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new ‘‘Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments under the personal 
supervision of Dr, B. L. Becker 


131 Second Avenue, corner 8th Street 
213 East Broadway, near Clinton St. 
100 Lenox Ave., bet. Sth & 116th 
262 East Fordham Rd., Bronx, N. Y. 
923 Prospect Ave., near 163rd Street 
1719 Pitkin Ave., Brownsville, B’klyn 
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strike of gasoline station attendants 
of the automobile era was settled upon 
a compromise basis. 

The filling station men demanded a/| 
$10 a month increase and got $5 added | 





to their salary of $140. Gasoline tank 
wagon drivers, formerly paid $175 a 
month, got an increase of $7.50 a | 
month. They demanded a $15 raise! 
and a week's vacation with pay. 

The agreement called for the imme- 
diate return to work of all the em- 





| little village.—Themistocles, 


ployees. It will expire two years from 
| today. 

The filling stations, approximately 
2,000 of them scattered over Chicago 
and three adjoining counties, and 700 
tank wagons were affected by the 
strike. 





Furniture Varnishers 











When your doc- 
tor sends you to 
a truss maker 
foratruss band- 
age or stocking, 
go there and see 





| what you can buy for your money. 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. | 


COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
1499 Third Ave. 70 Avenue A 
Bet. aia 2 Sts. Bet. 4th and 5th Sts, 

New York City New York City 
Open Eves., 8 p. m. Open Eves., 9 p. m. 

SUNDAYS CLOSED 
Special Ladies’ Attendant 


Dr. Theodora Kutyn 


Surgeon Dentist 
Telephone TRAFALGAR 3050 
247 West 72d Street 
MODERATE PRICES 











To Meet on July 18 


The Furniture Varnishers and Fin- 
ishers Union, Local 697, of the Broth- 
erhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers, 





Clinton for Monday 
| July 18. 

An important matter will be a con- 
sideration of the agreement with the 
| employers and working out demands 
| of the union to be submitted to them. 


| Some important reports regarding 


street 


| 
trade matters will also be submitted to 
the members. 
| 
| 





Moral criticisms on social organiza- | 


tion are useful only in so far as the 


| tion hitherto has been necessarily un- 
j}able to respond to them, and that the | 
| chief concern of moralists should be to 
| improve the organization of society so 
as to make every function contribute 
}to and share in the benefits of the 
| whole organic life. This is the aim of 
| Socialism.—Ramsay MacDonald. 





| I cannot play upon any stringed in- | 
|} strument; but I can tell you how to 
make a great and glorious city of a 


| 

has called a ei 

general meeting of the members at 151 j 
night, | 


| 
critics bear in mind that the organiza- 
i 
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| 
| Prices Moderate 





Dr. A. CARR 


133 East 84th Street 
Corner Lexington Avenue 
ESTABLISHED 16 YEARS 

Telephone Butterfield 8799 


All Work Under Personal Supervision 
Moderate Prices for Socialists and Sympathizers 














Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Union Audit Bureau 
1674 Broadway 

| NEW YORK CITY 

| 


Specializing in 
|| TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 
AUDITS SYSTEMS 
1 INVESTIGATIONS 
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Members of B. S. & A. U. 12646, 
A. F. of L. 




















MAX WOLFE" 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
88 W. 125 St., Bot Sth and St. Nicholas Aves 
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PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Elegant Ball Rooma for Balls, Wed« 

} dings, Banquets and Meetings. 

|| ROSENBERG & HERTZ, Props. 
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Telephone: Monument 428 
Cathedral 5071 




















Buy Direct-From'Manufacturer 


OW. WUERTZG 


4" PLAVYER-REPRODUCIN 


PIANOS | 


Standard Of Quality Since 1895 | 


RADIOS-PHONOGRAPHS-RECORDS 
ON EASY }TERMS>? 


SVS FAVE ot S273 
| MAJOR’S CEMENT 


| —is good for repairing china, 

| glassware, meershaum, tipping 
billiard cues, bric-a-brac, ete. 
Price 25c¢ per bottle. 
Major's Rubber and Leather 
Cements are good. Retails at 

| 20c. per bottle. 

Major Manufacturing Co. 

Established 1876 
| 461 Pearl Street New York City 




















Dr. L. SADOFF, 


DENTIST 
1 Union Square. Cor. 14th St. 
Reom 608. 10 A. M te 7 P. M. 
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BUY 4 HAT 
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| McCann, 210 Bowery 
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ALBERT E. MAN, M. D. 


257 WEST 38th ST. 
Telephone Wisconsin 5719 


Practice Limited to Consultatien 
Disorders of the by 
Skin and Blood Appointment 











Phone Rhinelander 6495 


Dr. S. Ferdinand 


SURGEON DENTIST 
1509 FIRST AVE, 
S. W. Cor. 79th St. 
Open Evenings and Sunday Mornings 














FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY, 


FRED SPITZ ' 


3 SECOND AVENUE 
| (Near Houston St.) - NEW YORK 
Telephone Dry Dock 8880-38381 
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Quickly i 


PAINFUL 
URINATION 


Look for the wna hay? 
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By James Oneal 
Il 
AVING considered the more im- 
portant criticisms directed 
against the Socialist Party we 
May now consider some causes of the 
weakness of the Socialist movement in 
this country. Those who ascribe it to 
E an alleged support of Bolshevism by 
us are not only wrong in their asser- 
tion. They also attempt to explain a 
general situation by one alleged factor. 
The explanation is too simple to be 
accepted. It ignores the fact that the 
A. F. of L. which fought Bolshevism 
. has also declined and that today there 
are A. F. of L. men who fear for the 
future of trade unionism itself. 
Moreover, every phase of the work- 
ing class movement in this country, 
political and economic, and from the 
extreme Right to the extreme Left, 
has exhibited a decline. These include 
the A. F. of L., the Nonpartisan 
League, the National Farmer-Labor 
Party which has completely disap- 
peared, the I. W. W., the Ss. L. P., the 
Workers’ (Communist) Party. In the 
past few years the Socialist Party has 
made no yains but has simply marked 
time. Recently the writer also saw a 
letter by Basil M. Manley, who rep- 
resents a more or less progressive 
movemént in politics but of the non- 
partisan type. The letter is sent to 
all its supporters asking them to ex- 
plain the general apathy and indiffer- 
ence that affect them. Then it must 
be remembered that the promising 
Conference for Progressive Political 
Action disappeared early in 1925. 
When one considers all these move- 
ments, some of which have disap- 
peared, some presenting evidence of 
heavy losses, and others just manag- 
‘ ing to hold an organization together; 
3 when it is also remembered that each 
represents a variety of views regard- 
ing the war, Bolshevism, political and 
economic action, it is absurd to say 
that the explanation of why the So- 
cialist Party has made no advances in 
recent years is because of one or two 
factors. The situation is much more 
complex than what is implied in this 
simple explanation. Some of the 
causes are rooted, in the political and 
economic history of the United States 
and some of them consist of mistakes 
made by the trade unions and also 
the Socialists decades ago. Some 
causes lie in the post-war situation of 
the United States and some in our 
historical traditions. 
HISTORICAL HANDICAPS 
In the first place we should remem- 
ber that the trade union and Socialist 
movement in this country was not 
powerful in this country when the 
World War began in 1914. The most 
advanced industria] country in the 
world had the weakest economic and 
political movement. There were rea- 
sons for this anomaly. These include 
(1) free land down to the twentieth 
century which took thousands of prole- 
tarians of the East, transformed them 
into western farmers, and who ceased 
to be material for a labor movement; 
(2) the more sluggish and satisfied 
type was left in the industrial centers 
as material to organize; (3) continu- 
ous immigration from Europe, bringing 
a confusion of tongues, and making 
organization difficult; (4) the compar- 
atively easy passing of many workers 
out of the proletarian class into busi- 
ness and the professions, despite 
marked contrasts between the capital- 
ist class and the working class and 
despite fierce conflicts in many class 
struggles; (5) the fact that there has 
been no hereditary families or no- 
bility inheriting prestige and power 
by virtue of their birth tended to con- 
firm belief in an equality of status; 
(6) survival of historical traditions of 
democracy arising out of the Ameri- 
can Revolution which have little basis 
in fact but which, nevertheless, pow- 
erfully coerce the masses into support 
of the rule of the bourgeois class; (7) 
lack of any historical traditions of 
x class struggles by the workers, tradi- 
tions that have had a profound effect 
on the workers of England and Eu- 
rope in organizing their movements; 
(8) mistakes of early trade unionists 
and Socialists: (a) organizing a politi- 
cal party in the seventies before the 
+ trade union were stable; (b) disappoint- 
ment evolving into force Anarchism in 
the early eighties with its decade of 
conservative reaction; (c) organiza- 
tion of the Socialist Trades and Labor 
Alliance in the nineties by the 8. L. 
P., extracting idealism from the trade 
unions and fostering a disastrous war 
on the unions; (d) organization of the 
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Optometrist and Optician 
12746 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Near 86th St., New York 








the cause of the workers prevailed in 





Spots of the American Socialis 
The Internal and External Conditions That Have 


Modified Political Labor Progress Here 





I. W. W. in 1905 and repeating the ex- 
perience of the 8. T. and L. A. 


ARCHAIC REPRESENTATION 


All these factors and influences con- 
tributed to the pre-war weakness of 
the economic and political organiza- 
tions of the American working class. 
Some of these factors survive into the 
present period, while we are also still 
paying the price rade fg some of the 
early mistakes. The senseless wars 
between the trade unions and the 
earlier political movements of the 
workers brought an almost complete 
estrangement between the economic 
and political sections of the working 
class movement, with consequent 
weakness for both. Ours is the only 
modern nation in the world where the 
trade unions and the political move- 
ment do not march together, where 
most of the trade unions are commit- 
ted to a policy of supporting candi- 
dates almost exclusively representa- 
tive of capitalistic parties. 

Another factor which has affected 
the Socialist Party and checked even 
its pre-war growth must be consid- 
ered if we are to understand our prob- 
lems. Ours is the only modern nation 
which, in its local and national elec- 
tions, clings to an archaic system of 
representation in legislative bodies. 
Our electoral system for local bodies, 
State legislatures and Congress makes 
no provision for proportional repre- 
sentation of parties or even for major- 
ity elections. Our representative sys- 
tem is a powerful support for the 
maintenance of two bourgeois parties. 
Voters are almost forced to vote either 
the Republican or Democratic ticket or 
to remain away from the polls, This fs 
one reason for the fact that for years 
at least half of the qualified voters do 
not vote. 

Whit this means for us may be fully 
appreciated when we remember that 


Socialist Party cast in the election of 
1912 we were entitled to 26 members of 
Congress. In that year we were per- 
mitted to have one, In that year, on 
the basis of our vote, the Socialist 


on the basis of the vote which the 


Party should have had from one to 30 
members in every northern legislature 
and many thousands of Socialists in 
city councils. As a matter of fact, we 
had about a thousand members in local 
bodies. In many cz.ses the two capi- 
talist parties would unite on one can- 
didate, defeating our own, and con- 
tinue the alliance until they had dis- 
couraged the radical voters. Then they 
would resume their pretense of oppo- 
sition to each other by nominating 
their own candidates. In this way 
thousands of voters have been dis- 
couraged, 

I do not believe that a labor party 
in any other country is so handicapped 
in this respect as we are. Three years 
ago the University of Chicago under- 
took a survey of the non-voting popu- 
lation of Chicago to ascertain the rea- 
sons why so many voters stay away 
from the polls. The survey showed 
that quite a number of Socialist voters 
had become convinced that elections in 
the United States are a farce. This 
view was shared by other voters. 
Among the reasons given by Socialists 
for their indifference to elections were 
the following: (1) some had given up 
hope in democracy; (2) others believed 
that little could be accomplished in 
public office; (3) some asserted that 
capitalist candidates always won re- 
gardless of how the votes were cast; 
(4) one declared that the expulsion of 
Victor L. Berger from Congress and of 
Socialists from the New York State 
Legislature showed that political ac- 
tion is useless; (5) another declared 
that political experience convinced 
him that the only hope lies in direct 
action. 

CAPITALIST PARTIES’ 
ADVANTAGE 

Through election to legislative bodies 
from single member districts bourgeois 
parties are able to unite to defeat So- 
cialist candidates, or by gerrymander- 
ing a strong Socialist district a large 
group of* conservative voters are 
thrown into the district. If we had 
proportional representation, fusion of 
parties and gerrymandering of dis- 
tricts would be of no avail to reaction. 





Each party would get its proportion of 
representatives no matter where the 
vote was cast. Today we have plural- 
ity elections—that 1s, a party polling a 
minority of the vote has a majority of 
the representatives, while a party poll- 
ing from 25 to 40 per cent. of the vote 
may have no representatives or pos- 
sibly one or two. That this ancient 
system of representation has contrib- 
uted to discourage third parties is 
certain. ~ 

This reactionary system of represen- 
tation will have an influence in dis- 
couraging members of a labor party, 
and those who look forward to such a 
party will have to take it into account. 
Equitable representation of.all politi- 
cal groups and parties is the most im- 
portant political reform facing the 
masses today, and yet Socialists have 
negiected it. It is more important than 
the referendum and the recall of 
elected officials. It should be the most 
important item in our program and we 
should try to enlist the co-operation of 
all organizations that are interested in 
modernizing our representative system. 

We may next turn to the pre-war 
Socialist Party itself. In the perspec- 
tive of ten years it is possible to ob- 
serve some weakness in organization 
which injured it and which must be 
avoided as it is rebuilt. There are 
three that occur to me, (1) the exist- 
ence of a powerful propaganda weekly 
practically independent of the party, 
the Appeal to Reason; (2) a large pub- 
lishing house, also independent of the 
party, the Chas. H. Kerr & Co.; (3) a 
dozen foreign federations constituting 
as many independent parties within 
the party, each often pursuing its own 
policy and a majority of them, follow- 
ing the World War, combining in a 
war on the party to control or destroy 
it. 
FREE LANCE PAPERS 


First, the Appeal to Reason and 


had a circulation larger than all other 
Socialist publications combined, That 
it accomplished much good in ele- 
mentary propaganda connot be denied, 
but in no other country would the 
movement have tolerated a paper in- 
dependent of the party, drawing its 
substance largely from the movement, 
and bearing no responsibility to the 
movement. 

This weekly has drawn to it the 
seryices of thousands of party mem- 
bers. They were more interested in 
the Appeal than in the Socialist Party. 
It frequently engaged in crusades 
without consulting the party, practi- 
cally assuming a national directorate 
over the movement in the issues and 
crusades which it raised. In its eager- 
ness for increased circulation it 
| offered prizes that were of a dubious 
|character to say the least. Its power 
| over the movement was demonstrated 
lin 1916 when, for the first time, the 
| party nominated a presidential candi- 
|date by referendum. The Appeal pre- 
sented and supported Allan L. Benson 
and because of its wide influence Ben- 
son was nominated. 

Benson lacked one of the foremost 
qualifications of a candidate. He was 
not a public speaker and his efforts 
on the platform were pathetic as well 
as humiliating for the party. He could 
not have been nominated in a repre- 
sentative convention of the party. An 
independent power in the movement 
thrust Benson upon us. To make met- 
ters worse, shortly after the United 
States entered the World War, Benson 
left the party and joined with others 
in attacking it so that our enemies 
could say that our presidential candi- 
date was opposed to the organized So- 
clalist movement. In no other country 
would the movement have permitted 
such an independent power to appear 
in it and exploit the movement for its 
own policies and purposes. Had there 








those who think that the Socialist 
Party exercises a “European discip- 
line” are invited to consider how loose- 
ly Socialist agencies were allied for 
their common work. This weekly was 
independent of the party and probably 





been some definite~relations between 
it and the party like those with the 
Rand School it is not likely that what 
did happen would have occurred, 
ANOTHER INDEPENDENT 


We had the same experience with 


the Chas. H. Kerr & Co., of Chicago. 
As a Socialist publishing house it also 
b an independent power in the 
movement. it thrived on the activities 
of party members in the main and the 
party was never consulted regarding 
the pamphlets and books it proposed 
to publish. For years it served the 
movement fairly well with its publica- 
tions but by 1908 its monthly maga- 
zine, its pamphlets and books became 
of a decided Anarcho-Syndicalist 
character. The party was formulating 
its program from one convention to 
another while this power was attacking 
the program in its publications. We 
in the meantime had not built up a 
party publishing agency of our own 
and Kerr was solidly placed in the 
literature field. As a result of the 
work of this firm, Anarcho-Syndicalist 
factions were sown in the party all 
over the country while the Interna- 
tional Socialist Review published ar- 
ticle after article attacking political 
action. 

If the Appeal and Kerr constituted 
two independent powers in the party 
the language federations contributed 
a dozen more. It only required the 
shock of the World War to bring all 
these independent powers into bold 
relief and to show that as an organi- 
zation the Socialist Party was little 
more than a rope of sand. Instead of 
maintaining a “European discipline,” 
we were so tolerant of the most di- 
verse opinions and methods that the 
party became a bedlam of views and 
factions after the armistice. Kerr’s 
followers and most of the language 
federations became afflicted with the 
Communist dilirium which ran its 
course and only now is facing complete 
collapse. The language federations 
carried into the Communist movement 
all of the factional animosities which 
they had brought to the Socialist Party 
and were responsible for numerous 
Communist “splits” as well. Kerr has 
vegetated in a twilight zone between 
the I. W. W. and the Cemmunists. He 
began publishing the New Time, a 
radical monthly in the nineties, on the 
ground that he wanted a “religion that 
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By Charles Solomon 


HE Court of Appeals of New 
[sor State, highest tribunal in 

the Commonwealth, has very re- 
cently decided two cases of the ut- 
most importance to the organized 
labor movement. These cases are Ex- 
change Bakery and Restaurant, Inc., 
vs. Louis Rifkin, individually and as 
president of Waiters’ and Waitresses’ 
Union, Local No. 1, and People vs. 
Paul Phillips. 
One of these cases, the first men- 
tioned, was a civil litigation arising 
out of an injunction action brought by 
the employer against the labor union. 
The other was a proceeding in a 
criminal court. Those cases lay down 
propositions of law of tremendous mo- 
ment to the struggles of the labor 
unions in this state and render a serv- 
ice of great value in clarifying a situ- 
ation which for a long time has been 
characterized by much uncertainty and 
confusion. ° 
The Court of Appeals in these cases 
has definitely and unequivocally re- 
stated the rules of law applicable in 
labor disputes governing the right of 
a labor union to call a strike and of 
workers to picket. A long line of Su- 
preme Court decisions has been over- 
thrown and the legal soundness of 
others, a minority, to be sure, has been 
vindicated. 

Lower Courts Reversed 
In both cases the Court of Appeals 
reversed the decisions of the lower 
courts which were adverse to the in- 
terests of the organized labor move- 
ment. In the Exchange Bakery case 


the highest appellate court by a vote 
of four to three. In the Liroff case 
the court was unanimous. The opin- 
ions in both cases were written by 
Judge W. S. Andrews. It is of more 
than passing interest to note that 
Judge Andrews, when a Justice of the 
Supreme Court back in 1902, wrote a 
noteworthy opinion in the case of Fos- 
ter and Hinman vs. the Retail Clerks’ 
International Protective Association, 
et al. (39 misc. 48), in which he ex- 


. 





The New York Appellate Division Upholds 
Picketing Without a Strike 


New Legal Rulings on Picketing | 











Bakery case the Appellate Division in 
the First Department, which includes 
Manhattan, reversed the lower Court, 
that is the Supreme Court, which re- 
fused to grant a temporary injunc- 
tion, and issued a sweeping restrain- 
ing order on the ground that there was 
no strike against the particular em- 
ployer and that therefore no picket- 
ing was warranted or lawful. The 
Court of Appeals decision flatly con- 
travenes this, even the dissenting 
opinion recognizing the validity of the 
rules of law laid down in the majority 
opinion, but disagreeing as to their 
applicability to the particular facts of 
that especial case, 
Picketing Without a Strike 

This means that as the situation 
now stands, strike or no strike, picket- 
ing is lawful. However, if there is no 
strike it would be unlawful to repre- 
sent that there is. But the picketing 
may bring to the public notice that 
the employer is unfair or does not 
employ union labor and the picketers 
may appeal to the general public to 
refain from dealing with or patroniz- 
ing the particular employer for these 


reasons, and they may, through the 
instrumentality of picketing, seek to 
induce so-called loyal employees to 


abandon their employment and join 
the union ranks. 

In this connection, the Court of Ap- 
peals, by indirection, has indicated its 
more than possible reaction to a situa- 
tion in which employees under contract 
for a definite period of time, to the 
knowledge of the union men, were in- 
duced to leave their employ these con- 


Bakery case, while it restated many 
basic rules of law proclaimed in earlier 
decisions, especially the case of Na- 
tional Protective Association of Steam- 
fitters and Helpers et al. vs. Cuming 
et al., decided in 1902 by Chief Judge 
Parker, subsequently a candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States, 
it is especially interesting for what it 
has to say on the right to picket. 
Judge Andrews wrote: 


“That they (the Union) may pre- 
vail, it may call a strike and picket 
the premises of an employer with 
the intent of inducing him to em- 
ploy only union labor. And it may 
adopt either method separately. 
Picketing without a strike is no 
more unlawful than a strike with- 
out picketing. Both are based 
upon a lawful purpose. Resulting 
injury is incidental and must be 
endured.” 


The dissenting opinion, written by 
Judge Crane, acknowledged: 
“The union had a right to inform 
people that the plaintiff main- 


tained a non-union shop, and to 
request them not to patronize it; 


it could also picket the place with 
placards to that effect. . . .” 
Writing on this same _ question 


twenty-five years ago, Judge Andrews, 
then a Supreme Court Judge and now 
an associate Justice of the Court of 
Appeals, in the Foster case already re- 
ferred to, said what has now been 
adopted by the Court of Appeals: 
“Mere picketing, therefore, if it 
is peaceful, if there is no threat or 
intimidation, if it is confined to 
simple persuasion, | do not regard 
as in any sense unlawful, whatever 





may be the motive of the pick- 

eters.” 

Shortly after the Court of Appeals 
decided the Exchange Baker case 
there came before it another labor 
case on an appeal from a judgment 
of the Court of Special Sessions, Man- 
hattan, which affirmed unanimously 
the conviction of a striker on the 
charge of disorderly conduct tending 
to a breach of the peace, The picket 
was a member of the Laundry Workers 
International Union, affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor, 
which was conducting a strike against 
the owner of a hand laundry, growing 
out of a breach of the contract with 
the union by the employer. 

The Magistrate before whom the 
case was tried took the position, over 
the protest and objection of the lawyer 
for the picket, that if he were satisfied 
there was no strike he would find the 
defendant guilty of disorderly conduct. 
He concluded there was no strike, 
found the picket guilty, and sentenced 
him to pay a fine or spend several days 
in prison. 

The Court of Appeals, before which 
tribunal the case finally came, unani- 
mously reversed the Magistrates Court 
and the Court of Special Sessions, and 
dismissed the complaint against the 
union man, remarking that the con- 
viction seemed to be predicated “upon 
the erroneous idea expressed by the 
magistrate ‘if there is no strike and he 
(the picket) is marching up and down 
in front of his place of business he is 
guilty of disorderly conduct.’” 

At the same time, the Court also, for 





tracts notwithstanding. It is and has 
been the law of this State in this re- 
spect that an interference, consciously 
and without justifiable cause, with a 
definite and valuable contract relation- 
ship is unlawful. The significance of 
this rule of law is that what is a justi- 








pounded the point of view and enunci- 
ated the rules of law which, a quarter | 
of a century later, he succeeded in| 
writing as the law in this state. In 
1902 the opinion in the Retail Clerks! 
case was just one of many Supreme | 
Court, Special Term, decisions which 
other Supreme Court Judges, sitting | 
in labor controversies, might follow or | 
not. 

The two recently decided cases held 


Neat, clean furnished room 

in American family ; no other | Particularly that picketing is lawful 

roomers. Mrs. Paulitsch, 1338 regardless of whether there exists be- 

Franklin Ave., Bronx, N. Y. tween the employer and the em- 
ployees a strike or not. The only 
qualification to this proposition of 


law is that the picketing must be 


peaceful, not misrepresentative of the | 


holding was affirmed repeatedly by 
the Appellate Divisions. The fact of 
the matter is that in the Exchange 
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| our 


fiable interference in a labor dispute is 
yet to be determined by the Court of 
Appeals. | 

It has been the practice of many Su- 
preme Court judges sitting in Special 
Term to issue injunctions on the au- 
thority of a case decided in the United 
States Supreme Court, the Hitchman 
Coal case, which decided that the ab- 
sence of a written contract for a defi- 
nite period of time was beside the 
point and that the bare relationship of 
employer and employee was a sufficient 
contractual relationship, It was pointed 
out by labor lawyers and others that 
this was certainly not the law in this 
jurisdiction; that it was clearly other- 








wise, and expressly so stated in several 
a actual situation, and not motivated by . , 
Sh , et _ ” | well-known decisions; moreover, that | 
ud 2 é ee y a cious b scnanggeo nog the United States Supreme Court was | 

y, e Supreme ourt almost in- e ; 
passing upon a controversy in the 

See J. RESSLER to See Better variably held the contrary, and this/ . “ et 

State of West Virginia, and that, in| 


any event, the decision of the Federal 
court was not necessarily binding on | 
State courts, particularly when 
these State courts held otherwise. 
However, this contention did not seem 
to weigh, and it is now an interesting | 
speculation what the Court of Appeals 
will decide in the event there comes 
before it a controversy involving these 
considerations. 


Referring back to the Exchange 














caused to 


the first time, rendered a judicial in- 
terpretation of the word “crowd” since 
the defendant worker had _ been 
charged with having caused a “crowd” 
to collect in front of the employer's 
place of business. 


“To sustain the conviction” the 
Court said “there must be some 
evidence that he did collect a 
crowd. We are told that a crowd 
is a throng, a great number of 
persons, a multitude. At best the 
word is indefinite. Differences in 
time and place may shape its 
meaning. A crowd at midnight 
might not be a crowd at noon. A 
crowd in a country schoolhouse 
might not be a crowd in Washing- 
ton Square, but there is always im- 
plied in the word numbers with 
reference to the hour and location. 
Here we have a sidewalk ten or 
twelve feet wide at Broadway and 
Twelfth street during the morn- 
ing. The complainant says this is 
all the testimony on the subject, 
that the crowd consisted of ‘two or 
three or four or five or so on.’ In- 
terpreting this evidence in favor of 
the defendant, two would hardly be 
a crowd within the meaning of this 
section of the Penal Law, nor 
would five be so considered even 
ae we were to take that num- 
er.’ 


Those who, as attorneys, picketers, 
or union representatives, are brought 
into continuous and close contact with 
the problem, will promptly recognize 
the importance of the foregoing be- 
cause so often pickets are arrested 
and charged with having collected, or 
be collected, a crowd. 
(Continued on page 5) 
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is rational and a rationalism that is 
religious.” It is probable that he has 
finally found it. 


What I have discussed are pre-war 
factors that have adversely affected the 
Socialist Party. The post-war factors 
are better known and may be briefly 
mentioned. They include (1) the war 
with its private and government terror; 
(2) our war with the Communists; 
(3) disappointment of many former 
members and workers in general with 
the Russian Revolution; (4) our al- 
leged “prosperity.” 

It would be absurd to deny that our 
position toward the war hurt us and 
especially our organization which in 
thousands of communities could not 
survive the terror. But our war record 
is now becoming an asset as knowledge 
of its origin and the cynical record of 
the imperialist powers becomes known. 
We paid a heavy price but it was a 
price worth paying. As for the war 
with the Communists, it is not neces- 
Sary to specify in detail. It is suf- 
ficient to say that it has been the most 
bitter one waged in this country and 
that it has retarded recovery goes 
without saying. On the other hand 
there could be no substantial recovery 
by making any compromise with the 
Communist movement. 


SUFFOCATING PROSPERITY 


The Russian Revolution has also 
contributed to pessimism, not only 
among those who voted our ticket but 
others who are not attached to us at 
all, Many cannot understand why 
Socialism in Russia is impossible and 
they are still less able to understand 
the quarrels between Communists and 
Socialists. Time alone will make for 
clarity of understanding. 


Then there is our alleged “pros- 
perity.” W. J. Ghent declared that the 
party had generally made advances in 
periods of prosperity and concluded 
that, as we are not forging ahead now, 
we are being punished for our alleged 
support of Bolshevism. It is true that 
we did make advances in previous 
periods of prosperity, but there is a 
marked difference between present 
prosperity and previous installments 
of it. In the first place it is largely 
bogus in many industries. In the sec- 
ond place where it is a reality it has 
come to the workers as an automatic 
process without fighting for it. The 
ruling classes have piled up such fab- 
ulous wealth in some industries that 
they have granted some concessions 
without a struggle. In many cases it 
has taken the cynical form of welfare 
plans and company unionism. 

This sort of “prosperity” is suffo- 
cating. That is, when it comes with- 
out a consciousness of fighting for it, 


it has a deadening influence on the 
working class. Its fighting spirit is 
stifled, its idealism is smothered, its 
will to power is all but destroyed. In 


such a psychic atmosphere both Social- 
ism and trade unionism suffers and 
they suffer now. Contrary to our 
friend Ghent’s opinion, I think that 
disillusion will come of economic dis- 
tress. Even the spurious economic 
blessing now called “prosperity” can- 
not last. It will eventually go into the 
ditch and capitalism will again be con- 
fronted with its old contradiction 
widespread want in the midst of plenty. 
But partial and “spotted” as it is, for 
the time being our “prosperity” has 
drugged many voters. They are due 
for a rude awaken.ng. 

Owing to the length of this article 
I will have to reserve a final one for 
suggestions in rebuilding the Socialist 


Party. 
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Oh, What’ll 
We DoP 








HARLES E. MITCHELL is president of the Na- 
tional City Bank. His business is to handle 
money, make money and invest money. When 

it comes to making and handling money Brother 
Mitchell is the flea’s other words, he 
What’s troubling him now is what 


knees. In 
knows his onions. 
to do with the money. 

Speaking before the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation recently, Boss Banker Mitchell related his 
troubles and proposed certain remedies, which, in his 
expert opinion, would relieve the high boodle pres- 
sure from which the body plutocracy is suffering. 

Loaning our surplus cash (heavy on “our”’) to Eu- 
The people over 
more than 


rope, won't work, says Mr. Mitchell 
there owe us (heavy on the “us’”) already 
they can pey. If they would pay, they would pay on 
interest and sinking fund more than a billion dollars 
Mitchell. they don’t 
pay because if the; did pay they could pay us only 
and if there is one thing we (heavy on the 
Of course, they could 


a@ year says Mr. Fortunately, 


in goods, 
“we”) don’t want, it’s goods. 
pay us in gold if they had the gold, which would be 
still worse because we've already got more gold than 
we know what to do with. 

Until now, Europe has borrowed more money from 
us every year than it paid us, says Mr. Mitchell. If 
this satisfactory arrangement could be kept up in- 
definitely, Europe would furnish a permanent invest- 
ment for our money, so that what we lost in collec- 
tions could be made up by the increased cost of book- 
kecping. The only draw-back about this solution of 
our money troubles is that in the end the borrower 
would have all our money. Otherwise it would be 

perfect. 

Giving up Europe as a bad egg, Mr. Mitchell sees 
America second. American industry should absorb 
our money surplus, he says. Then spoils it all by add- 
ing: “In manufacturing lines, we all recognize that 
the building of plants during the war days gave us 
an excess producing capacity for peace times. No, 
more industrial plants on top of too many industrial 
plants won't do. So why not invest the money in la- 
bor-saving devices and better equipment? Doing 
this, we could produce more wealth at lower cost, 
thereby increasing capital faster than ever.” 

Righto, Brother Mitchell, but is it not this very 
surplus of idle capital that is bothering your master 
And I say master mind deliberately and with 
saving that 


mind? 
malice aforethought, for it goes without 
only a master mind can preside over the destiny of 
America’s biggest and foremost financial institution. 
To the credit of Mr. Mitchell it must be said, how- 
ever, that he seems to have a lurking suspicion re- 
garding the curative quality of his suggestion, for he 
deserts manufacture in favor of transportation. The 
railroads, he thinks, ought to absorb our surplus cap- 
ital. It is true most of them are doing pretty well 
nowadays. What is more, all of them are already 
doubly and trebly over-capitalized. But by tearing 
up old ties and rails, junking invalid cars and engines 
tnd replacing them with brand new ones, the rail- 
roads might find a reasonable excuse for selling a 
few billions more thinks Mr. Mitchell. 
Then-‘recalling suddenly that the roads can't very 
well increase their bonded indebtedness without rais- 
ividends of their stock- 


in bonds, 


ing rates or cutting into the 4 
holders, and anyhow, they are not needing the money 
now, he winds up with deep advice: 

Get the money while the getting is good and use it 
when you need it.” 

Yes, folks, this is one helluva fine 
awhile I thought there were only too many mines and 
too many miners. Then after awhile it dawned on 
me that there are also too many farms and farmers. 

Next Henry Ford lays off twenty-five thousand au- 
tomobile workers—indicating there is a surplus of 
Lizzy plants and Lizzy makers. Then I read that the 
railroads have sidetracked thousands of idle cars and 
engines, which seems to show that there is ‘a surplus 
in rolling stock and railroad men. 

And now comes this crushing revelation 
Brother Mitchell that there is a money surplus men- 
ace on top of all our other troubles! 

If it wasn’t almost sacrilegious to offer advice to the 
president of the biggest bank in the United States, 
if not in the whole world, I would suggest to Mr. 
Mitchell that higher wages, shorter days and weeks, 
coupled with a reduction in prices, would go a long 
ways in mitigating the woes of over-production, over- 
development, over-capitalization—to say nothing 
about the deplorable over-supply of working people. 


system. For 


from 


However, as it seems to be against the religion of 
big bizz and the bankers to pay more to labor than 
is absolutely necessary and take no less for service 
and good than all the traffic will bear, there are a 
number of other ways by which this heart-rendering 
superfluity of all good things can be reduced to a 
safe and sane basis. Here are a few of them: 

Prohibiting children under eighteen from working 
at gainful occupations. 

Free education, including board, clothing and books 
up to and including college for all children capable 
of passing the required tests, which should be severe 
enough to exclude bone heads, rich or poor. 

Replacing slums and filthy factory towns with gar- 
den cities. 

A symphony orchestra, municipal opera and the- 
atre for every city above a hundred thousand popu- 
lation. 

A pension for every 


useful worker, intellectual, 


manual or mechanical, above the age of fifty. 
Unemployment and sickness insurance. 

Two months vacation per annum with full pay 
Reforestation of denuded forest lands 

More 
An honest attempt to reproduce in every American 
thens, the imperishable glory 


parks, playgrounds and libraries. 


city the size of ancient A 
and beauty of ancient Athens. 

Anything to make the United States of America the 
cleanest, healthiest, happiest and most cultured na- 


tion on earth. 


All these things would cost money, of course. But 
why worry about money when, according to all eco- 
nomists, including such an eminent authority as Mr. 
Mitchell, our surplus of the filthy lucre is becoming 
ce to the welfare of the nation? 
could our captains 


a positive mena 

Moreover, what higher service 
and Napoleons of money-getting render than to place 
themselves at the head of cultural drives that would 
make their country the wonder of the ages? 
Minor details, such as the raising of wages and the 


f would be gladly assumed 


lessening of hours of toil, 
by the existing labor unions 
duty. 

The tax gatherers couk 
from the money makers, who would still retain their 


a matter of patriotic 





i collect the necessary funds» 
beloved right to chase dollars The only difference 
would be that the dollars would be used for the good 
happiness of all. 

Now somebody please put 


and the glory and the 
A fine, sensible scheme. 
the bell on the cat. 


Adam Coaldigger. 
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Religions, No-Religions and Social! 
Religions 
My M. H. Hedges 


HE brain of man is a good se before us lies “Why Religion” 
like the headlight on an automo- | (Why Religion—by Horace M. Kallen, 
bile. It charts for a little way | Boni & Liveright) a book that is not 


the road down 
speeding. But unlike the auto head- 
lights (and herein lies the painful irony 
of the situation) the brain of man 
|seems to be charting the road only over 
| which mankind has come. It is for 
| all the world as if man wore his lights 
behind instead of in front; and as if 
mankind were speeding blindly down a 
dark, lonely, unexplored road, at the 
nd of which may be either a preci- 
pice, or a smiling farmstead. 

The hopeful and pleasant fact in this 
| disconcerting situation is that more 
{advanced society is producing seeing 
|minds capable of charting the con- 
temporaneous scene. These intrepid, 
some have 








m F i Ds 
which mankind & —no-religions and_ social 
the sacred institutions of the past. 
This book, though not formally so di- 
vided, is in fact a discussion first of 





basis; second, of the noble scepticis 
of men like Bertrand Russeil, 
scientific faith of men like Shaw; and 
third, of the slowly forming new social 
religions—not only sociali ‘ial 





sm but soci 


ventional religions. 


This reviewer found in the first sec- 
tion not so much that was new or 


gallant wrestler with immediate prob-|reluctant heart. The crisis may be 
lems; of Shaw, the dissector of current | due to the intolerable hardships thet 
foibles; of Bertrand Russell, grim | the social structure compels masses 
grappler with present superstitions. } of men to suffer. The crisis may be 
In this group inevitably falls Horace | due to the utter conflict of embattled 
M. Kallen, who if he lacks the glowing | inward impulses all of which can not 
| gift of saying things grandly because} be realized at the same time. The 
| them simply, always flashes | godless religion is sophisticated and 
upon the ‘confusion of the /reficctive. It is disillusioned. It be- 
hour. His “Education, the | gins by evaluating the situation. It 





he says 
} meaning 
| present 

| Machine and the Worker,” bridged the | judges, as Mr. Russell does, and it con- 
| gap between the old cultural education |demns. It rejects ends and instru- 
{and the new cultural education. And | ments. It withdraws from the social 


afraid to stare in the face the modern | 
religions | 
whose ferment begins to rip asunder | 


the ancient religiong ona comparative | 





and the 


| stirrings in Methodism and other con- | 


exciting, but the last two he recom- | 
mends heartily, for here for the first | 


| 
' 
} 
; i " , , i 
poring mah terepiowe — © | time there is a fair weighing on the 
been brushed aside as mere journal- ? ) ¢ eae t 
| ists, are the hope of speeding mankind | scales of justice of the new religions | 
. | that stir men. 
the reckless driver of the time- | : 
machine; to them should go the credit, | Occasionally we detect a false in- 
if men are at all capable of breaking | terpretation as in this passage on the 
the poisonous circle of history by | Russellites. 
avoiding the pitfalls, the road catas- “Each confronts a crisis. The crisis 
trophies of the past—what Nietzsche | may reside in the inseparable qualities 
called the “everlasting return.” of the intellectual position that 
At once we think of H. G. Wells, the | honesty of conviction imposes upon a 


| structures. It turns its back on the 
| business of living.” 
| We do not understand how Mr. Kal- 
len can reach that conclusion; with- 
| draw the no-religions do not. That is 
|their glory and their might. They 
strive on despite the pain of disillu- 
, act—as Russell says— 


“unyielding de- 





sionment. Th 
from the dept 
Herein th 


s of 





spair.” 





ey 





! 
| 


differ from the |} 
Buddhists whom Kallen seems to wish | 


to link with them. 
But Kallen does not err in interpre- 





tation often. His touch is sure; his | 
intelligence deep; his tolerance broad; 
motives touched with human- | 


and his 

istic passion. We wish that 
men would read and understand this 
book. It will bring them out on the 
inward shadows 
peace that hides 


many 


many 
ce—a 


other side of 
to a new pea 
within the turmoil. 





N the light of certain more or less 


securely held beliefs concerning the 





Negro in industry, “Negro Labor in 








the United State (by Charles H. 


| Wesley, Ph. D., The Vanguard Press, 
N. Y., 50c¢) comes 
a day of sweltering heat. In 


shing breeze 








three hundred pages, the author has 
gathered abundant facts that will serve 
to liter blast asunder the many 
moss-covered conceptions about Negro 











labor. 

Beginni with the period 
slavery was first introduced in this 
> with the entry of 


> 


when 











country and end 
Negro labor it e numbers into the 
industrial mart of the nation in 1925, 
Professor Wesle:’ has written for all 
-judiced rec- 
work- 
story of the 


their several at- 








who care to read, the unpre 





ord of t 





ers in gst economic 

United States and 
of which were remark- 

to organize, 

of the first 

author makes 





tempts, s 
ably succ 
With the excepti 


twenty-four pages, 





no attempt to inter] 


1. However, he points 





has unearthec 


out very 






cultura 
into the 


slave labor \ 





1ed to ag 


’ spread 


semi-skilled trades such as_ stone 









a 








i riExperiences “and impress ions in 
by Kugene V. Debs = 


the Pullman strike in 1894 


the great 


full force 


Il cause of my activities in 
| raitroad strike that was in 

j}at that time. I was given a cell oc- 
cupied by five other men. It was in- 

| tested with vermin, and sewer rats 
scurried back and forth over the floors 
strain is clearly revealed. An of that human cesspool in such num- 
inmates, in| bers that it was almost impossible for 
and | me to place my feet on the stone floor. 
Those rats were nearly as big as cats, 
and vicious. I recall a deputy 
passing one day with a fox-terrier. I 
|} asked him to please leave his dog in 
| my cell for a little while s9 that the 
thereby be re- 





‘Society and the Convict) 
| PRISON is a cross section of 


| society in which every human 


average prison, and its 
point of character, intelligence 
habits, will compare favorably with 
any similar number of persons outside 





of prison walls. 

I believe that my enemies, as well as 
my friends, will concede to me the 
right to arrive at some conclusions | rat population might 
with respect to prisons and prisoners | duced. He agreed, and the dog was 
personal experience, | locked up with us, but not for long, 


rats ap- 





| 
| 
| by virtue of my 
| for I have been an inmate of three | for when two or three sewer 
| county jails, one State prison and one | peared the terrier let out such an ap- 
Federal penitentiary. <A total of al- pealing howl that the jailer came and 
most four years of my life has been | saved him from being devoured 

spent behind the bars as a common PRISONERS TORTURED 


prisoner; but an experience of such a I recall seeing my fellow inmates of 


|mature cannot be measured in point | Cook County Jail stripping themselves 
lof years. It is measured by the ca- to their waists to scratch the bites in- 
to feel and to compre- | fictea by all manner of nameless ver- 


| pacity to see, 
| through tl 


hend the social significance and the 
human import of the prison in its re- 
lation to society. 

In the very beginning I desire tothe torture suffered by these me 
stress the point that I have no personal | ag yet had been convicted of no crime 
grievance to air as a result of my im- | but were awaiting trial. I was given 
I was never personally | cell that a guard took the pains to tell 

rgast 


| min, and when they wer 
| blood would trickle down their bare 
bodies in tiny red rivulets 





Such wa 





prisonment. 

mistreated, and no man was ever | me had been occupied by Prend 

| brutal to me. On the other hand, dur- | who assassinated Mayor Carter H 

ing my prison years I was treated uni- | Harrison. He showed me the bloody 
with a peculiar personal kind- | 





|rope with which Prendergast had been 
and not | hanged and intimated with appar 
j infrequently by officials. I do not | glee sparkling in his eyes 
mean to iniply that any special fayors | same fate awaited me. His intimati 
accorded me. I never re- | was perhaps predicated upon what |! 
quested nor would I accept anything | read in the newspapers of that period, 
that could not be obtained on the same | for my associates and I were accused 
basis by the humblest prisoner. I re- | of every conceivable crime in conn¢ 
alized that I was a convict, and as | tion with that historic strike. I was 
such I chose to share the lot of those | shown the cells that had been occupik 
around me on the same rigorous terms | by the Chicago anarchists who 


| hanged, and was told that the gal 
| 


formly 
liness by my fellow-prisoners, 


were ever 





| that were imposed upon all. 
His Public Career | awaited the man in this country wl 
It is true that I have taken an active | strove to better the living cond 
part in public affairs for the past forty | of his fellowmen. 
ecutive period of that | Such was my int 
und to acquire a/jlife. I can never forget the s 
My |and screaming that I heard while 


years. In a cons roduction to pr 


length a man is bo 


reputation of one kind or 
adversaries and I are alike perfectly | Cook County Jail from fifty or more 





another. 





| Satisfied with the sort of reputation | women prisoners who were the 
| they have given me. A man should | From that moment I felt my kinshi 
| take to himself no discomfort from an | with every human being in prison, a1 


|I made a solemn resolution with 1 
| self that if ever the time came and I 


opinion expressed or implied by his 


adversary, but it is difficult, and oft- 
times humiliating to attempt to justify 
the kindliness of one’s friends. When | unfortunate souls I would embrace tl 
my enemies do not indulge in calumny | opportunity with every ounce 
I find it exceedingly difficult to answer | Strength. I felt myself on the san 
their charges against me. In fact, I | human level with those Chicago pri 

am guilty of believing in a broader |oners. I was not one whit be tter than 
|} humanity, and a nobler civilization. I |they. I felt that tl 
lam guilty also of being opposed to/| best they could wit! 
force and violence. I am guilty of be- | and mental equipment 
the human race can be | sad lot in life, just as I had empl 
in every | my pbhyscial and mental equ 
those arour 


}could be of any assistance to 


had done th 





to improve thei 


| lieving that 
humanized and enriched 
spiritual inference through the saner | the 
whom I was _ responsil 











service of 
| and more beneficent processes of peace- le, whose 1 
applied to material | 
than through wars, 
I went to prison 


I shared, and the energy expended had 
landed us both in jail 
riots and bloodshed on a level wi each ot 
because I was guilty of believing these | Then to isodeene ck 
lthings. I have dedicated my life to| With my 
111 continue to em- | American Railway Union I was tr s- 
| brace them to the end ferred to the McHenry County J 
My first prison experience occurred | Woodstock, Illinois, 
in 1894, when as president of the |six months’ sentence in 1895 for con- 
American Railway Union I was locked | tempt of court in connection with the 
up in Cook County Jail, Chicago, be- | federal proceedings that grew out of | 


|}ful persuasion 
problems rather There we wer: 








associated officers of th¢ 
and sl 


those beliefs 


where I served 





jailer | 


| ited number of t 
lished by the Nationa! Office.) \ 






three prisoms 2} 


7 
S 


: Ze a 


My asso- 


three months, but my 





{time was doubled because the federal 
1 me a dangerous man 


judges considera 1 
iety In the years 


and am 


that intervened some national attention 


nace to so 


a to me because I happened 





to have been named the presidenti 


candidate in several successive cam- 
paigns 

But there wa 
the influential and 
our national life until June, 1918, when 
I was by the Department of 
Justice in Cleveland for a 
speech that I had delivered in Canton, 
ken to the Cuyahoga 
the inmates 


s no real rejoicing from 
powerful side of 





Ohio I was ta 
County Jail, and when 








The Story of Negro Labor 
By Frank R. Picwowaltl 


} 




















quarrying, t mitning, coopering, 
etc. 

The book is full of interesting and 
highly important figures showing the 
| total number of slaves during certain 
| periods of slavery, their numerical dis- 
tribution in the various agricultural 
vocations and the number of free Ne- 
groes during the period prior to the 
Civil War. 

“Slave laborers of every race have 


| 


| less an 


| 
} 


the facts he | 


how at first, | 
| gro labor was slow, 


| 
| 


; motions of labor 


| strength into them,” 
| Abolitionist. U 


| Slaves worked th 


| 
| 


| ference in race 


| how unprofitable labor with slaves was 
for the South mause of racial in- 
feriority,” says Professor Wesley. One 


! 


heard that I was in prison with them | 


there was a mild to-do about ha and 





they congratulated me thro 
A deputy obs 
that had sprung up, and I was removed 


cells srved the fraternity 
to a more remote corner. Just after I 
etired that Sunday midnight I heard 
calling my name through the 





a voice 


small aperture, and 


inquiring if I was 


asleep. I replied no. 


“Well, you've been nominated for 
Congress from the Fifth District i 
Good luck to you!” he said. 


Indiana 
The Canton Sentence 
When a jury in the federal court in 


guilty of violating 





Cleveland found me 

the Espionage Law through a speech 
delivered in Canton on June 16, 1918, 
Ju Westenhaver sentenced me to 
serve ten years in the West Virgini 






State Penitentiary at Moundsvill 
prison had entered into an 
with the government to receive and 
hold federal prisoners for the sum o 
forty cents per day per prisoner. On 
June 2, 1919, the State Board of Con- 


trol wrote a letter to the Federal Su- 




















I was aware of a marvelous changé 











that came over me during and immedi- 
ately after my f n¢ cera Be- 
or iat time I da ed nm prise 
oners nd pris¢ 8 S a rather sad af- 
fair, but ondition tl s 
cou not be r It w 
I was a pris ri < I 

- ty that. in 
an sis falls dire pon society it- 


(To Be Continued Next Week) 
(Copy: pplied f N l 
Off sk al.st | t RR 
forbidden. The entire book of w 


The New Lead 





rs, will be pub- 


their 






perintendent of Prisons complaining 
that y presence had cost the state 
$500 a month for extra guards and re- | _ 
quested that the government send more | 
ederal prisoners to ounds to 
meet t ¢ f T é ment 
id me e its \ cle » do this 
nee it v cl ned there was ¢ 
of roon it Atlanta and if us the 
S te T ir of ‘ oO y ed I v ,c 
‘ rather tha in asset to th 
Sta vernment would transfer 
me to its own federal prison Atlanta 
w 1 it did on June 13, 1919. exa 
two months aft the date on which I 
be n to serve my te yeal I son- 
ment—a sentence which was commuted 
by President Warren G. Harding on 
| Christmas day, 1921 


| litionists are no less resp 


|} made and the 


been unsatisfactory workers, and slave 
labor as compared with free labor has 
efficient, whether it 
avery of ee or Afri- 
> the author has 


always been less 
was the sl 
cans.” In that senten 
om a wide gap into the old argument 
h is largely responsible for the 
Giedieens belief about the Negro’'s 
inability to function in the industrial 
order (viz) that the Negro was shift- 

















i lazy and would not work un- 
whip in 
ern Abo- 
nsible for 
in are the slave holders. 


ree stood, 


The Nort 


Simon Le; 





less a 
hand, over him. 











this notion th 
In their fiery zeal and relentless at- 


tacks upon the institution of slavery, 





these well-meaning Aboliti 
frequentiy used the argument that Ne- 
ineflicient and 
awkward 

“The slaves seem to go through the 
without putting 
remarked one 
pon visiting a rice plan- 





r exclaimed that “the 
ir hoes so slowly that 
| the motion wou give a quick work- 
ing Yankee convulsions.” These com- 
quite freely and frankly 
wide variance observed 
nearly always attributed to the dif- 


instead of in methods 


tation anotl 








parisons were 


of 





1a 


“Great efforts were made to show 








mists very 





customary tone of 
ong most 


observer with the 
notable 





assurance so 
asserted 
an air of majestic finality that the 
erence was not between and 
between white and 


quack American sociologists 





labor but 


Negro labor.” 
Every 


trade unionist and Socialist 
onsider it a duty to read “Ne- 

” par- 
American 
ming the most ab- 
all phases 





gro Labor in the United States, 
ticularly since the Negro in 
industry is fast bec 
sorbing question confronting 


of American labor, 





Professor Wesley deserves the high 
appreciation of all students of labor 
for giving us this valu piece of 








economic tory. It represents a study 





made and presented by him as a thesis 
instrumental 
in securing for him the coveted Ph. D. 
at Harvard. All who desire knowledge 


play an in- | 
} 
| 


subject, and was 


on the 


struggle to 





, should rea ad 


d States.’ 





New Sanctions 


For Picketing 














(Continued from page 4) | 
Enumerable convictions having have | 
had under these circumstances | 

Frequently, on the basis of such 
con ons in the inferior criminal | 
courts, the employer has gone into |} 
equity and sot 4 ! e re f, 
predic ing s demand on the alleged | 
dise r < ter ¢ } ng | 

ndt con ection ] nt S- 
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Horrid Predicament of 


Well-Known War Fan 


=) 





R. OGLEVY-OGLE was evidently depressed. 

This surprised us, as it is one of the Oglevy- 

Ogle standing traditions to be @heerful and 
bright under all circumstances. Somehow the family 
feel that they are doing their loyal and patriotic duty 
to God, to country and to the capitalist system if they 
*go about with broad grins on their faces from dewy 
morn to dewy eve. They were cheerful as hell dure 
ing the Great War. 
in the immediate boom days 


They were even more cheerful 
hereafter, and having 
they were posi- 


successfully salted away their pile, 


tively beaming during the depression of ’21. At the 
time of the British General Strike the entire family 
chuckled themselves into near hysterics thinking 


ose d 


what the Tories would do to those damfool workers. 


And now here came Mr. Oglevy-Ogle 





as if enough States had ratified 


workers 


it Constitutional, as if women 


had the forty-eight hour week 


to make 
throughout the country 
. 


or any other calamity had befallen the good old 
Status quo. 

It seems that what upsets the Oglevy-Ogle apple- 
cart is the prospect of a war between the Soviets and 
Poland. This gloom was the more astonishing as 
we had always figured that a good bloody 
just meat afid drink to the family, especially as they 
It turned out that the reason for 


war was 


are all over fifty. 
the apprehension was not the possibility of Russia 
licking Poland, as we had figured. Of course, from 
Mr. Oglevy-Ogle’s viewpoint, one Pole could lick ten 
of those “filthy Bolsheviks” with his left hand tied 
behind his back. And if the Poles didn’t, there was 
always fall back to more strategic positions and in the 
To be sure, history has shown that in falling back, 
the British army is second to none. But according 
to.the Oglevy-Ogle’s British 
always fall back to more strategic positions and in the 


newspapers the stalwar 


end come out victorious. 
No, Mr. Oglevy-Ogle is worried because he feels 
that this Polish-Soviet war is going to tax his knowl- 
edge of international affairs almost to the breaking 
point. 
“Heaven knows,’ Oglevy-Ogle, 
been wearing enough to untangle this Chinese mess. 


says Mr. “It has 


I have to explain it every morning to Mrs. Oglevy- 
Ogle, who can’t seem to keep her Changs straight. 
There is that Chang in the North and one in the 
South who:seem to be on the outs, and then there 
is a Feng in the middle and somewhere on the fence 
are a couple of Koos. Why can't they take good sensible 
English names like Pugh or Cholmondeley or Joyn- 
son-Hicks? We had a map with little pins to denote 
the positions of the rival armies just as we have al- 
ways had in every war, but we had to shift the red 
pins and the yellow so quickly with each new dis- 
patch in The Times that we finally gave up and de- 
cided to leave China flat until they get up a war that 
a white man can understand. 

»“Now if Poland gets into a war with Russia just 
think of the difficulties ahead. Of course Mrs. Oglevy- 
Ogle and myself have been studying up the history 
of Poland. We know that it has a partition after 
every European war. It apparently has something to 
do with a Corridor. They put up the Partition and 
make a new Corridor. Anyone can understand that. 
And then they named their national hero after a 
mineral water, Hunyadi-Janos, and had Paderewski 
for a premier until he got behind on his Carnegie 
Hall assignments, so they elected a man with a mus- 
tache named Pilsudski, who is stabilizing the zslavy, 
the national currency. So far, so good. Of course, 
we haven't bothered much with Russian history. We 
know that General Brest-Litovsk got licked by the 
Germans at Omsk and that some Jew named Stalin 
is nationalizing the women with his Chinese mer- 
cenaries. But what is the use of getting a head- 
ache learning all about a government that the Her- 
ald Tribune says is going to be overthrown almost 
any minute? It’s only in case of war that we are 
concerned. Suppose, for example, that the troops 
under Col. Bezpopovtsy get into a b er with the 
advancing legions of General Stepniak Sergei Mikhail- 
ovich Kravihinski, how will Mrs. O-O and I know 
whom to cheer for? And even if we do know, how 
can we make up a snappy cheer about people with 
names like that? Why compared the prospects 
of such a war, the proceedings of th Confer- 
ence at Geneva make hammock reading.” 











We are in receipt of the following letter from our 
old friend Jim Hicks of South Dakota: 
Dear Mac: 

I seem to detect in your writings a certain anxiety 


over the dispatches from the Black Hills to the effect 








that Mr. Coolidge is “winning the the great 
West" y going around dressed up in cowboy pants 
and a ten-gallon hat. Say, what do they think we 
are out here anyway? The last person in our town 





to appear in such a costume was Alf the vil- 





lage idiot. We-none of us paid much ention to 
Alf because he is a harmless old thing who once saw 
a rodeo in the Yankee Stadium in New York and 








ean back raving a ups ropes and pinto 
ponies and the like since then he has been 
r ling t W ¢ s that iblished by 
Street and Smit at 79 Ss t \ New York, 
nd nobod wants t s il his simple pleasures by 
telling that cowboys are about as prevalent 








1round s honest Congress n in Washington. 
“Natur t's nobody's 
ient’s if he nts to g 1s 
morning Persona I get 
of | g t his ; s as 
1 
e he 
ed 
c 





suit for violati 





into this fancy dress stu 





nto his working hours Wil 








get back the police vote, for example. by 

up like a harness bull? Pre a a t of So 

ers who have recently been flooded who n t be be- 
ru i by th sight of the President in a on »- piece 
wit Wwater-wings and the emblem, “The Spirit of 
Mississippi” across the chest And he would prob- 
ably sweep Hollywood by yming out disguised as 
Mary A 








t as bad 








as all that If we have a vaudevillian for our next 
] . r en t’s have M of the ticket 
w k for vice-president or G cho Max or old 
M ee himself. But nix on this Vermont cowe- 
pun stuff. 





“Yc vurs for a chapless President. J™.,” 


McAlister Coleman, 
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aes 

























































































































By Judson King 
ACTS first and observations 
afterward. 


The United States Government for 
the past twenty-two montths has been 
operating Muscle Shoals, with army 


engineers in charge, and selling elec 


tric current to the Alabama Power 
Company. 

Official figures of operation for the 
calendar year ending December 31, 
1926, are now available at the War 
Department. Here are the cardinal 
facts as to the sale of power from 
Wilson Dam: 

Average price paid, $0.002 per 
k.w.h. (Note—Two mills, or one- 
fifth of a cent.) 

Total current sold, 428,265,885 
k.w.h, 

Total receipts...... «eee $872,717.47 

Cost of maintenance 

and operation........ 173,777.53 


Net operating profit.. $698,839.94 

This amazing showing was made 
with only three, and sometimes four, 
generating units in operation. But 
there are eight units installed, ready 
for work, and there is room for ten 
more. 

Scheduled for action at the next ses- 
sion of Congress is the widely adver- 
tised bid of the thirteen Associated 
Power Companies of the South, all 
controlled by Electric Bond and Share 
of New York, for a fifty-year lease on 
Muscle Shoals, a bid recommended by 
the Joint Congressional Committee of 
which Senator Deneen of Illinois is 
chairman, and made an administration 
measure during the last session by 
President Coolidge—and some Demo- 
crats. This bid offers Uncle Sam an 
annial rental of $600,000 for the first 
six years. Hence we may make an- 
other table, thus: 

Total profits to the peo- 
ple of the United 
States which Govern- 
ment operation of 3 
and 4 units of Muscle 
Shoals has yielded to 
them in 1926......... 

Total rental the people 
would have received 
for the whole of Mus- 
cle Shoals had the 
Power Trust bid been 
in effect in 1926...... 


$698,839.94 


600,000.00 


Net gain to the peo- 
ple for the first year 
of public operation. $98,839.94 

It will not do for my financial 
friends to begin quibbling over the 
fact that this does not take into ac- 
count “fixed charges” on the $37,000,000 
invested in the plant. The Power Trust 
bid takes no notice of those fixed 
charges. Under it Uncle Sam would 
have to provide for interest on his in- 
vestment and, besides, out of his ren- 
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Power Business 


A Trip to the Minidoka, Idaho, Plant 
and What It Revealed 





the hands of the Government”? How 
can they insist on this bid? 

It is scarcely safe for proponents of 
this bid to raise the issue of “fixed 
charges” at this juncture. It is a matter 
of official record that Southern power 
companies estimated their fixed charges 
on power production at THREE 


ing expenses at TWO-TENTHS of a 
MLL ($0.0002)eper k.w.h. 

Army engineers, always conservative, 
declare that Wilson Dam, as it stands, 
without any new work or construction 
in headwater storage, will produce 
ONE BILLION, FIVE HUNDRED 
MILLION kilowatt hours annually, and 
that the power companies can easily 
absorb this within the next few years. 

The Price Proposed ‘ 

It is more than fair to assume that 
this current is worth as much to the 
combine as their own fixed charges to 
produce it, or $4,500,000 annually. 

And what do they propose to pay the 
Government for this power? Two mil- 
lion dollars annually for the last 32 
years of the lease! Or $80,000,000 less 
than it would cost them to make it 
under present conditions. 

And since the Trust absorbed nearly 
one-third of the capacity of Wilson 
Dam in 1926, does anyone suppose that 
eighteen years will elapse before it will 
be using it to full capacity? Yet, they 
propbdse to pay annually only $600,000 
for the first six years, $1,200,000 for 
the next six, $1,500,000 for the next six 
and $2,000,000 thereafter, 

Even the most honest opponent of 
public ownership and operation of 
Muscle Shoals ought, it would seem, 
to balk at such a contract as that, un- 
less he believes public money should 
be used to subsidize private utilities. 

Incidentally, I ought to add that, to 
avoid conftision through quoting too 
many statistics, no mention has been 
made of an additional net operating 
revenue of $160,370.73 reported as hav- 
ing been received from the steam plant 
at Muscle Shoals, 

Its Future Worth 

We are not here discussing the prof- 
its which have accrued to the Alabama 
Power Company in 1926 from the sale 
of this power to the people for domes- 
tic use at EIGHT CENTS per kilowatt 
hour which it purchased from the 


MILLS ($0.003) per k.w.h. and operat- 


Thirteen Associated Power Companies 
with a Congressman last spring. He 
was against it even though a strong 
Republican. It was voting away pub- 
lic property of gigantic value for a 
song—comparatively—and urged by 
men who lecture farmers on the dan- 
gers of “paternalism.” 

“But what can we do?” he demand- 
ed. “‘The government has no distribut- 
ing system. 
into the business of peddling electric- 
ity to house-wives, store-keepers, ga- 
rage men, machine shops, factories 
and farmers all over the South! 

“I am aware that this talk of cheap 
fertilizer for the farmers is all politi- 
cal bunk. Muscle Shoals is a power 
proposition and the dear farmers will 
be tricked again. Senator Norris is 
right on that. 

“But the power companies have dis- 
tributing systems. They are equipped 
and experienced. I cannot see how 
Uncle Sam can take their place. So, 











people at TWO MILLS. Nor what 
Muscle Shoals is worth to the Power 
Trust for the next fifty years, 

We have been concerned up to this 
point with the character of the con- 
tract which the Power Trust is trying 
to drive through Congress, and the 
light shed on that contract by a par- 
tial try-out of public operation. 

Nor are we criticising the War De- 
partment for making the best deal it 
could—since the Alabama Power Com- 





tals he would have to keep his dam in 
shape and pay for any extraordinary 
destruction by flood, lightning, etc. 
This is an operating report, and it} 
stands, 

The question is, in the light of these 
facts: How can President Coolidge and 
Southern Senators and Representatives 
continue to give aid to the propaganda 
that Muscle Shoals is an “elephant on 


pany is the only possible customer in 
sight, at present. Nor the company 
for driving the best bargain it could— 
that is business, 

But whether it is good business for 
the people of the United States is a 
different issue. 

The Congressman’s Dilemma 
I was talking over this bid of the 











after all, is it not better to get what 
we can out of the Shoals rather than 
let it go to waste?” 
An Honest Question 
Congressman was perfectly 
No power company money 
was behind his election. He was pic- 
turing public operation of Muscle 
Shoals as magnified example of the 
local light plant in his home town. 
He visualized a hoard of electricians, 
meter readers, superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, bill collectors ‘and en- 
gineers operating in a hundred or so 
southern municipalities—all under the 
direction of and responsible to some 
gigantic bureau off in Washington. 
He was unaware that his assump- 


The 
honest. 


Uncle Sam cannot go 


tions were preposterous because he 
had no knowledge of the detailed op- 
eration of the plan proposed by Sen- 
ator Norris. In short, he was in the 
same fix as a majority of his col- 
leagues and of the American people. 
I do not desire to appear impertinent 
but that is the truth—net; he had no 
adequate knowledge of the electrical 
game, for one reason because he had 
been forced to spend so much of his 
time attending to the petty personal 
demands of his constituents. to give 
much attention to problems of real 
statesmanship. 

“Did you ever look into the striuc- 
ture and management of the great 
hydro-electric system of Ontario” I 
asked, 

“No. I have heard about it, 
that rates are cheap, but what works 
there might not work in this country.® 


“Did you know that Uncle Sam has P oF ce i 
4 “Oil” is immoral and destructive. 


cannot be sold in this city. 


been in the electrical business for 
years; that he operates several hydro- 
electric systems along the same lines 
as Norris proposes for the Shoals— 
and successfully?” 

“No—I did not realize that. 
about it.” 

“There is one on the big Minidoka 
Reclamation Project in Idaho. I am 
going out there to get the facts about 
it. I already know enough to feel safe 
in promising you an article that will 
present a simon-pure American ex- 
ample of what to do with Muscle 
Shoals.” 


Tell me 


(In another article next week 
Mr. King will tell of his trip out 
West and what he found out there 
about the success of government- 





owned and distributed power.) 
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THE LABOR SECRETARIAT | 
OF NEW YORK CITY | 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They {| 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of mem- }| 
bership, etc., from the office, 225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New Y ork. 

Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. {| 
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CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 
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Fortunately the remainder of the country enjoys a degree more of 


| freedom than Boston. 
how long the privilege will be yours. The New Leader has been lucky 
enough to secure a number of copies of “Oil” for its readers. 


cepting the Bostonese). You may secure it for $1.50 if you accompany 
your order with a six months’ subscription to The New Leader, cost- 


“Oil,” 521 pages, bound in cloth, sells for $2.50 at all book stores (ex- 
ing $1.00. For your convenience use this blank: 
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| THE NEW LEADER, 
7 East 15th Street, 

: NEW YORK CITY 
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TWO VIEWS 
The Nation Says: 


As sheer story, “Oil” is a tremendous 
Piece of werk; it is a modern “Dombey 
and Son” but more vigorous, poignant 
and honest. 
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PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


62 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 

SILVERMAN, 
Secretary-Treas. 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 








WILLIAM MERROW, 
Recording Secretary. 
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District Counci! No. 9, New York City. 


the American Federution of 
National Building 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5116. 


Painters, Decorators of America, 


Labor ané 
Trades Counell 


THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








Regular meetings 





M ARKER, 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


Labor Lyceum, 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 

I. JAFFE, Vice-President 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec'y. 
Financial Sec’y., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
219 Sackman S&t., Brooklyn 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
I. RABINOWITZ, Treas 
200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 





BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 3% | 


Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 
Regular Meetings Every Monday 


THOMAS CAGBILL, President 


THOMAS PORTER. Rec. Secretary 


Telephone Lenox 4559 
Evening in the Labor Temple 


EDWARD DUNN Fin. Secretary 











BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
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WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER. Rec. Sec’v 


CHARLES PFLAUM. Fin Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
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United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.c 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President 
HARRY P. EILERT. Fin. Sec’y 


CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus, Agent 
THOMAS ANDERSON. Rec. Sec’y 
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Secretary-Treas. 
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DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS || 
OF AMERICA iB 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED 
67-69 Lexington Avenue 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Jr., 
F Olsen, Fin. See'y 

Charles Johnson, §r., 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. 
Christopher Gu!brandsen, 
Recording Secretary 
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President 
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JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. 
250 Jackson Avenue, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, 

MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 


WILLIAM 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 
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Long island City 
at 8 P M. 
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MORAN. President. 
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U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463. of 
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UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
ae J York. 


Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, 
egular meetings every Friday at 8 
i A. HANNA, President. J. 


HOMAS SHEARLAW. Fin, Sec'y. CHAS. BAR 


4. DALTON, Vice-President. 
RR, Treasurer 
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Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,009 ASSETS 


Branches All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per yeur. at $8 
per week. Man branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
‘ur own sanatorium, tocated in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 


750 


For information, a 
THE WORKMEN'S CIRCLE 
175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 











Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 
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Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches | 
in the United States. 


Established 1872, Membership 44,000 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 
Office Hours, 9'a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays 








Brooklyn Office open only Monday ys | 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby | 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- | 
taries write to our main office 
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JOHN WALSH, Vice-President, 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS Secretary. 
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LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION — || 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 


EUGENE MURPRY, 


217 Court Street, 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at & P 


GUSTAV ANDERSON, 
Vice-President. 


Recording Secretary 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Labor Lyceum 


Headquarters in the Brooklyn 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum 
except Thursday 


JOHN SALKETT 


FRANK HOFFMAN 
Vice- President 


Office 


President 


Telephone 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
ALFRED — 2 
Rec. 

JOHN THAL ER, 


$49 Willoughby Avenue 
Stagg 6414. Office hours every day 
GEO. W. SMITH, 
Treasurer 
SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 


Secretary 


Secretary 
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GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasarer. 
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PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 
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The Executive Board Meets Every Fri 
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OLLERAN, President an@ Business Agent 


JOHN 
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MIC HAFI 2 
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OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 


57,115 


346 BRANCHES—98 in the State of New York 1] 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925. 


Benefits Paid 


ree coe 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 

For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


Death Benefit.. 


Death Benefit, $250. 


day Evenings 


Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. 
| Office and Headquarters: 
Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12 
| Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues 


| Employment Bureau open day al 


| 6 P. M. 


N. ¥. C. || 
| WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! |} 


| Al L 
For This _ WAITERS & 
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President 
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Sec'v-Treasnrer {) 
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THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK — 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


From the State Secretary 

We have heard from some of our 
branches and locals during the past 
month and as a few sent in generous 
contributions the financial statement 
this month shows a smaller deficit 
than last. The next two months are 
apt to be the dullest of the year. 

Nomination Papers — 
-Philadelphia, Westmoreland, Mont- 
gomery and Northampton Counties are 
circulating nomination papers for 
county officers. A number of the other 
counties will fall in line in the very 
near future. It is dangerous to lay oif 
for an entire year because you think 
it may be easier to get on the ballot 
next year. Nothing increases enthusi- 
asm so much as activity and nothing 
creates apathy so much-as inactivity. 

Press and Radio 

Again, I want to urge you to keep up 
the support for the American Appeal 
and Ine New Leader. At present, our 
press is the only method we have of 
keepirg in touch with -what other 
branches of our movement are doing 
throughout the world and it is our 
Most eificient method of propaganda. 
We must not let it die for lack of sup- 
port. Even if we get a radio station, 
we will most certainly need: the press. 
Get a few new subscriptions every 
month and see that the old ones are 
renewed. 

Radio is the modern method of com- 
munication. We must have our radio 
station in the very near future. This 
means that you must send in contribu- 
tions to the Debs Memorial Radio 
Fund. 

Philadelphia Picnic 

The summer activities of the Social- 
ist Party will be celebrated with a 
basket picnic at Belmont Mansion on 
Sunday, July 24, given by the North 
and West Philadelphia Branches. In 
order that we may wind up for the fall 
campaign it would be encouraging to 
gather in large numbers and in a spirit 
of comradely merriment lend that co- 
operation necessary to the building of 
a lively Socialist organization. 

The committee is arranging a pro- 
gram which will consist of songs, 
games and a speaker of prominence. 
To get there stop at Belmont Mansion 
in Fairmont and cross tracks to the 
left. Come early. 


OHIO 


To Members and Branches 

The opportune time is here for 
Propaganda. Are you preparing to get 
your candidates in the fieid for the 
coming election? Are you going to 
try and arrange for meetings? Will 
you distribute literature if it is sent 
you? You will greatly assist in build- 
ing the Socialist Party if you will 
answer in the affirmative. The State 
Office is ready to help in supplying you 
with literature, etc. Lets become ac- 
tive and build. 

The American Appeal is our mouth 





piece. The bigger the circulation; the 
more Socialists. We should renew 
subscribers to the American Appeal 


that have run out and they should be 
urged to join the Party and be dues 
paying members. 

A new branch of the Jugo-Slav Fed- 
eration was organized in West-Park, 
Cleveland, and they show prospects of 
building a strong movement in that 
part of the State. Why not other 
comrades do the same? The campaign 
is here. We will help. What can you 
do? Let us hear from you. 

JOHN G. WILLERT, 
State Secretary. 


WISCONSIN 


Black River Falls 

L. N..Doud reports that the School 
District there on July 5 elected Mrs. 

N. Doud, Sr., Socialist, as School 
Board Director for a term of three 
years. She has been Director since 
July, 1924. She was elected by 7 out 
of 13 votes in 1924, and by 5 out of 9 
this year. Socialists are enthusiastic 
and feel confident of great progress in 
Party activity. 


TEXAS 


Building the Party 








The Socialists of Texas are making 
Another 


progress in organization. 
good order for due stamps has been 
received by the National.Office. State 
Organizer David Curran, whose ad- 
dress is 230 West Oakenwald street, 
Station A, Dallas, writes that work of 
organizing the State of Texas 
locals and branches in preparation for 
the national campaign of 1928 ‘began 
on Juné 23, when their first meeting 
was held in the open air. He has de- 
vised a plan to have all organization 
meetings during the summer on the 
lawns of Comrades over the city of 
Dallas, speaking from their front 
porches. We expect this work to bear 
abundant fruit for the fall and winter 
meetings will be staged in halls. We 
are endeavoring to find some way to 
finance the organizer so that locals 
can be established. A disturbing let- 
ter was received by a member of local 
Dallas, who is universally loved and 
known over the state, a man who has 
been one of the main-stays of the 
movement. The letter is thought to 
be from Communists, who are using 
tactics foreign to the policy and aims 
of the Socialist Party. It is an at- 
tempt to mislead and _ disorganize 
Socialist Party activity. 


into 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 
Local Los Angeles is embarking on 
a big campaign to put an organizer 
in the field for a year. It is our aim 
to raise $3,000. We want to be in a 
position to put up a strenuous cam- 
paign in 1928. California is over- 
whelmingly Republican and it may be 
that in some instances, as in the last 
campaign, the Democrats will not put 
up any candidate, in which case they 
will only be opposed by the Socialists, 
We held a joint meeting on June 22 
and nearly $200 was pledged toward 
the fund. We are preparing to send 
out 2,000 letters to registered Social- 

ists appealing for funds: 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 


Esther Friedman’s Tour 

Esther Friedman's dates in Massa- 
chusetts are as follows: 2 

July 16, Dorchester, at Woodrow and 
Blue Hill avenues; July 17, Boston 
Common; July 18, Chelsea, at Belling- 
ham Square; July 19, Columbus and 
Warren avenues, Boston; July 20, 
Brockton, at Main and Ware streets; 
July 21, Brockton; ‘July 22, Lowell; 
July 23, Dorchester, at Blue Hill and 
Woodrow avenues; July 24, Boston 
Common; July 25, Chelsea; July 26, 
Columbus and Warren avenues, Bos- 
ton; July 27, Brockton; July 28, Cam- 
bridge, at Central Square; July 29, 
Amesbury; July 30, Dorchester; July 
31, Boston Common; Aug. 1, Chelsea; 
Aug. 2, Tremont and Warren avenues, 
Boston; Aug. 3, Roxbury, at Blue Hill 
avenue and Lawrence street; Aug. 4, 
South Boston, at Broadway and F 
streets; Aug. 5, Lowell; Aug. 6, Dor- 


NEW JERSEY 


Passaic Yipsels 

On Monday, July 18, the Yipsels will 
meet and Andrew P. Wittel of Belle- 
ville will preside. He will lead with 
a lecture on Socialism, which will be 
followed by a general discussion by 
the Yipsels. The meeting will be held 
at the Workmen's Circle Building, 50 
Howe avenue. The Yipsels expect to 
have August Claessens of New York 
the following Monday. 


NEW YORK STATE 


Rome City Ticket 

State Secretary Merrill attended a 
special meeting of Local Utica and 
Oneida County last week, July 8. Com- 
rades from Oriskany and Rome were 
present, and it was arranged to put a 
city ticket in Rome for the fall elec- 
tion. Last year old party men sneaked 
in on the Socialist ballot in Rome. 
Rome was one of the towns 
showed a marked increase in Socialist 
enrollment over the preceding year. 
Schenectady will hold its unofficial 
city and county conventions Monday 
evening, July 25. 

Socialist Assemblyman’s Records 

The State Secretary has prepared a 
compilation of the votes of New York 
State Socialist legislators on “labor 
bills” from 1912 to 1922 inclusive. The 
basis of the compilation is the Legis- 
lative Report of the New York State 
Federation of Labor for the years in 
which Socialists served in the State 
Legislature. These men can boast of 
perfect “labor records.” The State 
Secretary announces that he will be 
glad to send copies of this compilation 
to all Socialist candidates for Senate 
and Assembly in the fall elections. 


NEW YORK CITY 


City Central Committee 

The City Central Committee met 
Wednesday, July 6. Fred Paulitsch, 
permanent chairman, presided. The 
| following business was transacted: 

Minutes of the City Executive Com- 
mittee concurred in, referred to 
numerous organization and propaganda 
activities and that an increasing num- 
ber of street meetings are being held 
with varied success in New 
Kings and Bronx County. Meetings 
are also being arranged in Queens and 
Richmond County. The Executive 
Committee reported concurring on 
nominations for public office. After 
some discussion the list of nominees 
were endorsed. (Complete list of 
candidates for public office will be 
| published shortly.) Julius Gerber was 
| elected to take charge of the primary 
| petition work. 

Delegates reported on the activities 
of the branches and their reports indi- 
cated that quite some work is being 
done. 

Secretary Claessens reported on the 
| death of two Comrades, Thomas H. 
| Hopkins, former treasurer, Local Kings 
| County, and Austin D. Montagne. Brief 
| addresses were made in behalf of our 
| deceased Comrades, and upon motion 
| the committee arose and paid its re- 
spects to the passing of our late Com- 
|rades. Comrades Claessens and Tuvim 


























| were elected to draw up resolutions | 


| to be presented to the families of our 
late Comrades, Hopkins and Montagne. 


that | 


speakers at street meetings and sug- 
gested certain measures. 

Secretary Claessens reported in be- 
half of the city organization. 

New Leader Outing 

An outing and picnic for the benefit 
of The New Leader has been arranged 
through the initiative of the Browns- 
ville Braneh, 234d A. D., Kings County, 
for Sunday, July 24. The destination 
is Valhalla, Westchester County. All 
Comrades having cars and-—-who are 
willing to donate the space therein for 
this outing are urged to get in touch 
with Secretary Claessens at 7 East 
15th street. Further details will be 
announced later. 

MANHATTAN 
8d-5th-10th A. D. 

It was decided that during the sum- 
mer months this branch will meet but 
once each month. The meeting of July 
11 was fairly well attended, the most 
active members being present and an 
interesting discussion took place rela- 
titve to greater efficiency in our out- 
door propaganda, 

e pegth -Bth-12th A. D. 

At the branch meeting on July 11 a 
campaign committee was elected and 
instructed to meet with the candidates 
and begin work on preliminaries. Two 
street meetings per week are being 
held in the district with remarkable 
success. An outing is planned for an 
early date. Details will be announced 
later. 


. 


Upper West Side 

The branch met on July 12. It is 
interesting to note that several new 
members are being obtained each 
month. Its membership is steadily in- 
creasing; its outdoor meetings are 
quite successful and plans are being 
made for more meetings. 

BRONX 
Central Branch 

The next meeting will be held on 
Tuesday, July 19, at the headquarters, 
1167 Boston Road. 

Branch 7 

The next meeting will be held Tues- 
day, July 19, at» the clubrooms, 4215 
Third avenue. 

BROOKLYN 
Second A. D. 
The Vecherinka and social gathering 











to celebrate the ten years’ existence of 
this branch will be held Saturday eve- | 
ning, July 16, at the headquarters, 420 | 
Hinsdale street. Invitations have been | 
sent to all Socialists and sympathizers | 
in Brownsville and East New York, | 
as well as to the membership of the | 
Y.P.S.L. circles in that neighborhood. | 
It is hoped that this will be the last] 
affair run in the present building. The) 
building committee announces the) 
good news that operations will com- 
mence shortly for the removal of the 
wooden structure which now occupies 
the plot at 420 Hinsdale street and 
that a commodious brick building will 
be erected. The campaign committee 
is busily engaged in organizing its 
forces for an active canvass of the 





district. 
“4th-14th A. D, 

This branch meets regularly every 
Monday evening at its headquarters, 
345 South Third street. 

5th-6th A. D, 

Branch meetings are held regularly | 
every Tuesday evening at the head-/| 
quarters, 167 Tompkins avenue. 

Borough Park | 

A joint meeting of the four branches 
in this territory was called last Friday | 
evening, July 8, at the Borough Park | 
Labor Lyceum, Fourteenth avenue and | 
Forty-third street. The meeting was | 
fairly well attended. Secretary Claes-| 
sens spoke on the campaign and the | 
political situation. Nominations for) 
Assemblyman and Alderman 





were | 





made and the following comrades were 
nominated: Assemblyman, 9th A. D., |} 
I. Abb, and in the 16th A. D., Rose | 
Brody. Alderman, 40th A. D., Charles 
Kanowitz, and in the 4list A. D., G. 
Gordon. A splendid campaign com- 
mittee was elected and empowered to/| 
begin the work in the $th-16th Assem- 
bly Districts. By the enthusiasm dis- | 
played it was evident that for the first 
time in several years the Borough | 
Park, Flatbush, Bensonhurst and | 
Coney Island branches within the 9th- | 


16th Assembly Districts will be act- | 
ively canvassed. Arrangements are 





York, | 


| Immediately 





being made for street meetings and | 
several hall meetings and a widespread | 
distribution of literature. Due to the} 
failure of many of the comrades of the 
Bensonhurst and Coney Island | 
branches to attend, the campaign com- | 
mittee left vacancies for additional 
members from these branches and a 
committee was selected to go before | 
the next meetings of the Bensonhurt 
the Coney Island branches and solicit 
their active support and co-operation 
in the committee’s work, ‘ 
22g A. D. 

Street meetings held every Saturday 
evening at Sutter and Pennsylvania 
avenues are making a good impression. | 
Comrade Claessens is delivering a 
series of lectures Saturday evenings | 
and a good audience greets the speaker. | 
upon the conclusion of | 
Claessens’ lectures, Ethelred Brown) 
will speak on this corner for a number | 
of Saturday evenings | 

23d A. D. | 

Branch meetings are held 


every 


| Monday evening at the Labor Lyceum, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Joseph A. Weil reported in behalf | 


of the 
Branch, Kings County, and presented 


13th-19th Assembly District | 


a request that the matter of literature ; 


| 
|for campaign and propaganda purposes 


| be taken up at the next session of the 

| Executive Committee. He also pre- 

|} sented suggestions relative to the 
character of the literature to be gotten 
out during this campaign. 

| Comrade Pepperberg aroused a dis- 


| cussion in behalf of the conduct of our 








BUY IN BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
25x100—$300 up 





LOT 


five minutes’ walk from station. 


level; dry. Fine place to live. 
water. Good automobile roads. 


We give no free lunch and no free 
ples. 





ONLY A FEW LEFT AT THIS PRICE 
SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 





BERKELEY HEIGHTS is a well-developed and growing town on the 
Lackawanna Railroad, 27 miles from New York, and the lots are within 
Wide streets, 
centers, electricity and other improvements. 
Gorgeous sceneries. 
Easy commuting. 


BUY LOTS WHERE YOU CAN USE THEM 


If you are interested—and you should be—you will have to pay 
your own fare, and I will meet you at Berkeley Heights Station on Sun- 
day at 12:13 P. M., daylight-saving time; or you can see me at my 
office in New York on Saturday afternoon. 


SEBASTIEN LIBERTY 


2 EAST 23rd ST. (PHONE ASHLAND 6772), NEW YORK 


stores, schools, social 
About 500 feet above sea 
Crystal-clear spring 


ride; neither do we distribute sam- 


| 
(New Leader, SSS, 5-28-27) 








| Street and Second Avenue. 


| Street and Seventh Avenue. 


| Street and Broadway. 
| dore Philips and Leonard C. Kaye. 


219 Sackman street. Preparations are 
being made for an active campaign in| 
this district. Street meetings held so 
far were well attended and the num-| 
ber will be increased shortly. 
RICHMOND COUNTY 
Street meetings will be held on 
Staten Island on Saturday evenings, 
beginning July 23. Joseph Tuvim and 
Ethelred Brown will be the speakers 
at the first meeting, to be held at 
Beach and Water streets, Stapleton. 


STREET MEETINGS 


MANHATTAN 


Friday, July 15, 8:30 p. m.—10th| 
Speaker, 





Framk Crosswaith. 

Saturday, July 16, 8:30 p. m.—137th | 
Speakers, | 
Frank Crosswaith and others 


Monday, July 18, 8:30 p. m.—1l0th} 
Street and Second Avenue. Speaker, | 
Frank Crosswaith. | 

Tuesday, July 19, 8:30 p. m.—79$th/! 
Street and First Avenue. Speaker, | 

' 


Ethelred Brown. 
Wednesfay, July 20, 8:30 p. m.—95th | 
Speakers, Isi- | 


Wednesday, July 20, 8:30 p. m.—Pitt 
and Grand Streets. Speaker, Ethelred 
Brown. , 

Thursday, July 21, 8:30 p. m.—Sheri- 


|} dan Square (Grove Street and Wash-| 


| Brown. 


| Avenue and Wilkins Street. 
| Ethelred Brown and Isidore Polstein. | 


| meyer 
| Speaker, Ethelred Brown. 


ington Place). Speaker, Ethelred 


Friday, July 22, 8:30 p. m.—Clinton 
Street and East Broadway. Speaker, | 
Ethelred Brown. 

Saturday, July 23, 8:30 p. m.—137th | 
Strect and Seventh Avenue. Speakers, 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 

BRONX 


Friday, July 15, 8:30 p. m.—Intervale 
Speakers, 


Thursday, July 21, 8:30 p. m.—Tre-| 
mont and Bathgate Avenues. Speak-| 
ers, I. Philips, Hyman Nemser. 

Friday, July 22, 8:30 p. m.—138th 
Street and Willis Avenue. Speakers, | 
Frank Crosswaith and Isidore serps 

BROOKLYN 


Saturday, July 16, 8:30 p. m—Have- tender, eat a 
and infamous sit at banquets.—Robert 
G. Ingersoll, 


and South Third Streets. 


| 


Saturday, July 16, 8:30 p. m.—Sutter 


| gerved for so many years. 


and Pennsylvania Avenue. Speakers, 
Samuel Kantor and August Claessens. 
Monday, July 18, 8:30 p. m.—Sumner 
and Floyd Street. Speaker, Ethelred 
Brown and Joseph Tuvim, 
Thursday, July 21, 8:30 p. m.—Pu- 


laski and Tompkins Avenue. Speaker, 
August Claessens. 

Friday, July 22, 8:30 m.—Pitkin 
Avenue and Bristol Stieet. Speaker, 


August Claessens. 

Saturday, July 23, 8:30 p. m.—Sutter 
and Pennsylvania Avenue. Speakers, 
Samuel Kantor and August Claessens. 

STATEN ISLAND 

Saturday, July 23, 8:30 p. m.—Beach 
and Water Streets, Stapleton. Speak- 
ers, Ethelred Brown and Joseph Tuvim. 


If a Man Die 
By Geo. R. Kirkpatrick 


OMRADES, some of you have 
C spent your prime itn the Socialist 

movement and are now growing 
old. However, the “heart never grows 
ola.” You have loved—and you still 
love—the great 
the movement that must and will 
march on when your hearts have 
ceased to beat and your flesh has 
turned to dust. In love and service 
and devotion you have already taken 
part in this sublime effort of the 
human race to throw down the final 
foundations of tyranny and build the 
brotherhood of man into the souls of 
men and into the institutional arrange- 
ments of mankind. 

As the political crowns and thrones 
of the world are now being tossed into 
the ash cans of the nations, so the 
industrial thrones and crowns of the 
world must be cast aside and the 
workers. of all the world walk forth 
free, unafraid and glad in the new 
order, the new society, the new world. 

The industrial reconstruction of the 
world is a vast task. No single gen- 
eration can accomplish this sublime 
work. You, comrades, many of you 
who have grown old and gray In this 
glorious movement, will live in our 
hearts long, long years after you are 
gone; and—if you wish—many of you 
ran still fight side by side with us 
right on, after death cuts you down. 

How can you do this? 





You can do as old Comrade Sokoloff | 
of Sioux’ City, Iowa, did many years| 


before he recently died—as our gen- 
erous Comrade Blaine of Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, did years before death 
called him a few months ago; as 
thoughtful Comrade Sims of Ohio did 
before his recent death. These com- 
rades, by well drawn wills, made be- 
quests to the American Socialist move- 
ment; they arranged that certain 
forms and portions of their wealth 
should be used in the cause they loved 
after death had summoned them. Our 


national organization will, within the} 


next year, come into the possession 
of valuable properties as bequests by 
will of these noble-hearted men. And 
out in California there is now living 
a certain old comrade, owner of val- 
uable properties, who a few months 
ago named our national organization 


as his beneficiary in a carefully drawn | 


will. He is now sincerely happy in the 
thought of having provided benefits 


| for the movement he has loved and 


This dear 
old man’s letters to the national office 
are now full of fine good humor, deep 
seriousness and comradeship. He has 
observed all the requirements of the 
State of California pertaining to such 


matters, and he now knows that his | 


wish must be respected and that his 
intentions cannot be defeated. He has 
thus added to the deepest pleasures 
of his remaining years. Hhe will fight 
on in our ranks after his funeral bells 
have tolled. 

Other comrades could do this, should 
do this, and will wish to do this. It 
is important that the matter be at- 
tended to in good season and with 
extreme care. Comrades should 
member that billions of dollars of this 
nation’s wealth 
handed over to the children of the 
present industrial masters thus placing 
the chains of industrial slavery on the 
wrists of the workers; 


newipapers and capitalist-controlled 
colleges and universities to still fur- 
ther solidify and perpetuate the foun- 


| dations of capitalism and make still 


stronger the shackles of industria) in- 


justice. Many comrades could do 
much, very much, to strengthen the 
Socialist movement for the fight 


against the system that makes gifts 
of billions, many billions, to the para- 
sitic pets and princely loafers who— 
uaranteed against work—will loot the 
lives of coming génerations of tollers 
in the mines and mills and on the 
farms. 


Comrades, this !s not a solicitation. | 


This is intended as timely caution and 


| co-operation with generous and loyal 


Socialists who want to make sure that 
their intentions shall not be defeated 
in costly and avoidable will contests. 

The Socialist movement is the great- 


| est educational influence In the world, | 


working with patience, courage, in-| 
telligence and devotion for the real | 
freedom, the industrial freedom, the 


fundamental] freedom, of the workers 
everywhere. 


Even if a man die he can live again | 


—in the hearts of his comrades—and 


fight right on in the one sublime war | 
worth-while, the world-wide struggle | 


for industrial freedom and justice. 
Those who wish to help the So- 


elalist Party !n this way can obtain a | 
sample form of will which will assist | 


them in carrying out their wishes. 
Forms can be obtained by addressing 


| the Socialist Party, 2653 Washington 


Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 





There's something wrong in a gov- 


ernment where those who do the most 


have the least. There is something 


wrong when honesty wears a rag and 
rascality a robe; when the loving, the 


er 
er 


ust while the beastly 


Socialist movement, | 


re- | 


will—by bequest—be |} 


hundreds of | 
millions will be invested in powerful | 


UNION DIRECTORY 








N. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


|| CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union. 


OFFICE: 210 EAST 5th STREET 
Phone: Orchard 9860-1-2 


| The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wedne 
| 





day. 
JACOB BOBERTS, Sec’s-Organizer,. 
8. HERSHKOWITZ, . GELLER, 
Organizers, ° 


| OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


i 
Regular Meetings every 1st and 8rd 
Saturday, 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery ist and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 


All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East 5th Street. 

















BREBREW 


BUTCHERS UNION 


Local 234, A, M. O. & B. W. of N. A. 
| 175 E. B’way. Orchard 5259 
Meet every ist and 8rd Tuesday 

IRABEL, President 
& KORN, J. 


BELSKY, 
Manager, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 


Executive Board Meets Every Tu 
Night in the Office of the Uni 








esday 

nion 

Zz. L. FREEDMAN, President 

TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIBSEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 


Union, Local 6939. A. F. of 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 
Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 


GEO. 





L. 


Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 
President Rec. Sec’y 

A. Weltner, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vice-Pres, Fin. Sec. & Treas, 


Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


| Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 
REUBEN GUSKIN 

Manager 














; 


Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
| Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. = 

















See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. U. of T. 
OFFICE: 
208 W. 14th 8t., City 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
21¢ East Fifth St. 
Executive Board 
meets 1 he 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 


| 
JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 

















GLAZIERS’ UNION’ 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 


| Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hail, 62 East 








The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telepbone Chelsea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President 


ABRAHAM BAROFF, Secretary-Treasure? 4 











The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street - - 


Telephone Ashland 2609 


EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 














4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings 
| every Tuesday at 8 P. M. | 
| ABE LEMONICK, PETE KOPP, 
| Pres. Ree. Sec'y. 
| GARRET BRISCOE, J. GREEN, 
| Vice-Pres, Fin. Seo’y, 
| JACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
| Bus. Agent. Treasurer. 





| 


German Painters’ Union 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th St, 
j PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 








’ PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headauacters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Dally, 8 a. m. to 6 p. mm, 


JOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
| President Fin. Secretary 
SM. McD. NALD, G. F. BREHEN, 


Vice-President Ree, Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 
FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 850. 


a 











\. 








Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


Headquarters, 219 Sackman 
St.. Brooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1144 

Philip Lurie, Pres. 

M. Brodie, Organizer 

I. Burstein, Trees. 

S. Rosenzweig, Bus. Rep. 


| 
| Union Drivers 
| Wear This Butios 

















Office, 231 E. 14th Street 
Executive 


SECTION 
Downtown—231 E. 14th St. 


B’klyn—105 Montrose Ave. 


Bronx—E. 187th St. & 8 Boulevard ist & 3rd Thurs 
Harlem—1714 Lexington Ave ist & 3rd Saturday 12 A. M 
Jersey City—76 Montgomery &t. 
SALVATORE NINFO, Manager-Seoretary, 


' Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers | 


Board meets every Thursday at 7:30 P. M 


MEETINGS 
lst & 3rd Friday at 6 P. 


sP. mM 











| EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION, focal 6, LL. G. W. OU. 
Exec. Board meets every ind and 4th 
Tuesday, at the Office, 501 E. 16ist St. 

Melrose 7690 
CARL GRABHER, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 





\, 


| United Neckwear Makers’ Union 


LOCAL 11016, A. F. of L, 

7 East 15th St. 
Joint Exeentiv 
day night at 

LOUIS FELDHE!I 

ED, GUTTESMAN, Secy.- 

L, D. BERGER, Manager 
_LOUIS FUCHS, Bua, 


130 o'clock, tn 
M, President 
‘, Se 


Phonr: Stuyvesant 7063 


Board meets every Tuee 
the office. 


Agent, 





oo 





United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet ist and 8d Monday, % P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 
R. GUSKIN, Chairman 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M, FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 








. 


Loca] 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 
117 Second Avenue 
TELEPHONE OBCHABD 7106-4 


4. SNYDER, 
Maneger 


WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 











AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA ' 


11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 3rd FLOOR, 


Telephones: 


SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President, 


Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Seo’y-Treas. 

















yr : 
AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WOBKERS OF AMERICA 
11-621 Brondway, New York, N. ¥. Telephones: Spring 7600-1-8-3-4 
ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mer. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas, 
‘. "4 


oF GREATER N. Y. 
OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY, 


MOBBIS BLUMENREICH. Manager. 


PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE B 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF 


OARD 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evoning at the Office. All Locals Meet Every Wednesday, 
HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treagureg, 











» anes 








Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


[ 
| 
Local 161, A. C. W. A 
Office: 8 Delancey St. Drydock 3409 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 PB. M. 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: | 


KENNETH F. WARD, Sectetar7s 
ANTHONY V. FROISE, Bus. Agent. 
— 





Pressers’ Union 


Local 8, A. ©, W. A. 


Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 


t the Amalgamated Temple 


11-27 Arion Pi., Bkn., N. ¥. 
LOUIS CANTOR, Chairman 
B. TAYLOR, N 
Res, Seo'y Fia. See’y 











NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN 
Chairman 


CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


Manager 


A. I._ SHIPLACOF¥ 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. 


Uptown Office: 


HYMAN LEDEP£#ARB, 
Chairman Ex. Bd. 
ORGANIZERS: 


> 


30 West 37th Street. 
Executive Board meets every Tuesday evening 
1 GOLDBERG, 


tec. Sec'y Manager 
L H. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELO 


Phone Spring 4548 
Phone Wisconsin 1270 


NATHAN SPECTOR, 
WITZ 


ALEX RF 
Sec’y-T 





N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


WORKERS OF AMERICA 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING 
Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY 
G. GOOZE, Manager 
Joint Be 

B 
Local 
Local 246—Exe 


(Room 523) 8p 
H. ROSENBERG, Secretary- 
ard meets every Second and Fourth Monday 
yard of Directors meet every First 
243—Executive Board meets every Tue 
cutive Board meets every . 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 


Phone 
reasurer 


and Third Monday. 
y 






Thu 


These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 


ring 2258-2259 








FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, || 


Local 2, Internat’! For Workers’ Union, 
Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby | 
ve., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0708 | 
Regular Meetings, lst and $rd Mondays, 
M. REISS, President. 
8. FINE, Vice-President. 








| Waterproct Garment Workers’ 





Union, Local 20, LL. G. W. 


130 East 25th St. 


at? P. M. 
A. WEINGABT, 


Madison Square 1934 
Executive Board meets every Monday 





E. FRIEDMAN, Rec. Sec’y. D. GINGOLD, 
E. WENNEIS, Fin. See’y. Manager. Seo’'y-Treay 
H, KALNIKOFF, Bus, Agent, q 

“ \ Ny 








INTERNATIONAL 














*- 
FUR WORKERS’ UNION : 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA “3 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ae 
9 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. ¥. Tel. Hunters Point 68 
PHILIP A. SILBERSTEIN, General Pres HARRY BEGOON, General Sec'y-Treas, 
The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 
e H i 
UNION LOCAL 137 
Office: Room 419-11, Bible House, Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 
Phone: Stuyvesant 4230 
utive Board Meet lay at § P. M 
} H. FRI JAMES SMITH 
V Financial Sec’y 
J. PHIL L. SISKIND 
, Bus. Agent 











AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Meeting Rooms and Mass Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, 
large and smali hall suitable for el 
occasions and meetings at reasonable 
rentals. Stagg 3843. 





| 243-247 EAST 84th 8T, 
Labor Temple NEW YORK. 
Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 189 ». m@& 
| Balis for Meetings. Entertainments end 
| Balls. Telephone Lesax 1060 




















He nly is ¢ ng in life whose 
|heart is getting r se blood 
| warmer, whose brain a! and 
whose spirit is entering into living 
| peace.—Ruskin. 

Fear not that tyrants shall rule for | 


ever.—Shelley. 





Regular Meetings Every 


Pat’k Hanlon, 4. 4. Kennedy, 
¥ice-Prew, 8 


Fin. Sec'y 


Amalgamated Lithographers | 


of America, New York Local No. 1 

Office: AMALITHONE BLDG., 205 WEST 14th ST. 
Secon? and 
ARLINGTON HALL, 14 ST. MARK’'S P 
ALBERT E. CASTRO, President 
Frank 


Phone: WAT kins 7766 
Fourth — at 


4, Fiyna Frank Schet, 


Bee. Sec'y 


Treeq, 











- 


THOMAS F. OATES 
President, 


Office open from 8 A. M. 


U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No. 1, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 
Office: 19 Fourth Avenne. Phone: Sterling 9733. 
Recular Mectice every Monday evening, at 18% Clermont Avenue, Brookiym, 
Executive Board meets every Friday evening, at the ice. 


to 6 P.M. 
CHABLES L. PETERSON, 


Secretary-Treasurer, 





i 








Office: 44 East ifth Street. 





PHILIP OBLOFSKY, Manager 


'| New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


A. C. W. of &. Lecal “Big Four.” 


Stuyvesant 5566. 


Regular meetings every Friday sight at 216 East Fifth Street. 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 


> mm im the 


office. 
I. MACHLIN, Sec’y-Treas. 
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PARTY NAMES 
ue a recount of the vote in Minneapolis 


TIMELY 
TOPICS 


The Farmere’ 


“An Individualist in a Collectivist Age”’ 


it is found that five instead of four of 
the Farmeér-Labor aldermtn were de- 
feated. Just what is the significance of this 
defeat it is difficult to tell, but it is probably 
evidence of the general apathy that prevails 





Every 
LE’S HOUSE, 7 EAST 15TH STREET 
aa New York City 
Teleptione Stuyvesant 6885 
: EBeditor.......... eeeeece JAMES ONEAL 
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ifesietant Editor EDWARD LEVINSON 
Contributing Editors: 


Victor L. Berger Morris Hillquit 
Abraham Cahan Algernon Lee 

Harry W. Laidler Norman Thomas 
Joseph E. Cohen Lena Morrow Lewis 
Clement Wood Wm. M. Feigenbaum 
John M. Work G. A. Hoehn 

Joseph T. Shipley Cameron H. King 
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CLASS CONFLICTS 


N essential item in the creed of those 
who think that social evolution has 
stopped at the present stage of the 

higher capitalism is the assertion that there 
are no classes and no irrepressible ‘conflict of 
interests. They assume that the age of oil, 
steel and imperialist finance is the age of so- 
cial harmony and that any person who denies 
it is a miscreant guilty of treason to the State. 

No other ruling class ever claimea this, and 
even the founders of the Constitution never 
claimed it. All former ruling classes frankly 
asserted the conflict of interest between those 
who owned the important forms of property 
and those who did not. In framing the Con- 
stitution Hamilton, Madison, Gerry and oth- 
ers did their work in accord with the belief 
that the interests of commercial men, plant- 
ers, small farmers, manufacturers and mechan- 
ics differed. Their idea was to give the more 
important forms of property security “against 
all others. They associated “virtue” with 
property and “vice” with lack of it. 

At a later period when the masses without 
property were pressing their claims for the 
suffrage the old ruling classes were afflicted 
with panic. In all the early State conven- 
tions in the East and South which revised 
their constitutions the most determined strug- 
gles were waged over the question of grant- 
ing suffrage to the masses without property. 
The old cliques frankly declared that with this 
power in the hands of the majority the ruling” 
orms of property would eventually be at the 
mercy of the lower classes, whose interests 
were in conflict with these forms of property. 

Of course, these fears have not yet been re- 
alized, as the upper groups and their pédliti- 
cians have been able to win the support of 
the masses for their two parties. But this 
support has been won by intellectual coer- 
cion, clever deception, appeals to tradition, 
and reliance upon the habit of hereditary 
voters to support what is. But accompanying 
this habit are strikes and demands of rural 
and urban workers which are assertions of 
the class conflict. Even in Congress and the 
State Legislatures political agents of workers 
and farmers appear to present their special 
claims as classes and again the economic con- 
flict of interests is expressed. ; 

American capitalism is just as rife with 
class struggles and class interests as any capi- 
talist society abroad. The assumption that 
the rule of our great magnates has brought 
the era of social harmony is hokum and noth- 
ing else. 





BALANCED JUSTICE 


ORE than six years ago President Har- 
ding transferred certain oil reserves 
from the Navy: Department to the In- 

terior Department. This was the beginning 
of a dirty piece of business that has left its 
odor in one Cabinet, two departments of the 
Government and a number of Federal Courts. 
To this hour the polished gentlemen con- 
nected with the swindle walk the streets free, 
while two oil magnates, whose testimony is 
considered essential in another trial, are so- 
journing in Europe and apparently have no 
intention of returning to the oil fatherland. 

A Senate investigation and a series of trials 
have followed, and while the Elks Hills lease 
has been invalidated, nevertheless Fall and 
Doheny were acquitted by a jury last year of 
conspiracy. They are yet to be tried upon a 
charge of bribery, and how long this will drag 
through the courts and what the end will be 
nobody knows. 

However, it is not difficult to predict the 
future course of litigation. About 1930 the 
case will still be in the courts on technicali- 
ties, and a few years later more technicalities, 
and then some more. By 1950 the accused 
will be very old gentlemen. Possibly they 
will be gathered to their fathers and the final 
chapter in the epic of oil and the “black 
satchel” will then be written. 

Two Italians in Massachusetts for whom 
the electric chair yawns are invited to spend 
their leisure hours in contemplating the queer 
antics of “justice” in the United States. They 
may lament the fact that they did not bur- 
glarize national property or invest in Mexi- 
can oil. Had they done either, “justice” would 
have been tender with such men of quality 
while their millions of cash would have in- 
sured them a ripe old age with few worries 
= them as they approached the end of their 
ives. 





Friends of The New Leader in Greater New 
York, who have automobjles, may combine 
pleasure with service to their paper by join- 
ing the drive to Valhalla on Sunday, July 24. 
See announcement on the party news page. 
Enroll your car and help make this a big 
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regarding politics. é 

Some light is thrown upon the election by 
the experierice of Lynn Thompson, who was 
one of two candidates elected to the school 
board. Although elected as Farmer-Labor- 
ites, Thompson is a Socialist and a member 
of the Socialist Party. This fact was con- 
tinuously stressed by two of the daily oppo- 
sition papers and his Socialism was made an 
issue. Yet Thompson was elected despite the 
fact that the Farmer-Laborites suffered some 
reverses. 

Thompson reaches the conclusion that the 
fear of some Laborites that the Farmer-La- 
bor Party would suffer if its Socialist candi- 
dates are known as Socialists is exploded by 
his experience, He did not deny his views 
and every vote he received must have been 
cast with knowledge of his convictions. He 
adds that it will be necessary to revive the 
Socialist organization in South Minneapolis, 
as experience has shown that nothing will 
be lost by this revival. : 

We are inclined to -believe he is right. 
There is a good deal of superstitious fears 
about names in this country. Many assume 
that a movement will make headway. under 
one name, but not with another. The fact is 
that the ruling classes and their organs will 
place a bad label on any movement that se- 
riously challenges their supremacy. When 
the Working Men’s Party elected a man to 
the New York State Legislature in 1829 the 
party was denounced as the “dirty shirts” 
and the “free love” party. The farmers in 
the Nonpartisan League a few years ago also 
received the “free love” label. Reactionaries 
will not be deceived by names. They know 
when their loot is in danger. 





BARREN POLITICS 


T IS a striking fact that while our ruling 
I classes fatten with satisfaction and main- 
tain their two political brokerage firms 
intact, the urban and rural workers remain 
apart from each other and within each there 
is no unity of action or program. The work- 
ing class, of the United States is more po- 
litically helpless than the workers of any 
other nation. In 48 States and in Washing- 
ton the upper class enacts its will into law. 
Occasionally a bone is thrown to the masses, 
but the juicy meals are enjoyed by the happy 
bankers, capitalists and corporate magnates. 

Throughout the Northwest the Democratic 
firm is practically bankrupt and in a number 
of states it does not nominate candidates for 
many offices. It is in this region that the 
farmets have been thoroughly skinned through 
the “wise” policies of the firm represented by 
Lord Calvin, but many farmers have not lost 
faith in the firm itself. They believe that if 
they replace Coolidge with another member 
of the firm they will be permitted to own their 
shirts. ‘If many of them have their way 
the millionaire, Lowden, will be the G. O. P. 
candidate next year. 

Meantime an Agricultural Conference is 
meeting in St. Paul and is venting its sense 
of grievance against Coolidge. As a counter- 
demonstration a delegation of farmers has 
visited Coolidge, its spokesman declaring him 
to be “the safest man in American public life” 
and that nobody can defeat him. For this, 
of course, Coolidge was grateful, very grate- 
ful. 

It is safe to say that never in our history 
has national politics been so colorless and 
barren of interest. If any human being de- 
pended upon an idea to live in that desert he 
would starve to death. Even the Smith brok- 
ers are unable to disturb the snoring that 
rises from the offices of both political firms. 





RIGHTS AND LEFTS 


HE disgraceful affair on Union Square 

last week when the Left Wing broke up 

a Sacco-Vanzetti meeting was another ex- 
hibition of criminal fanaticism. When we 
add to this the fact that this same element 
has collected hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars ostensibly for the defense of Sacco and 
Vanzetti for which the Boston Sacco-Van- 
zetti Committee can get no accounting, we 
understand the low depths to which some 
men can sink. They are equal to taking the 
va!-'ables of the condemned men and ‘dividing 
the cash realized from the sales between them. 

The only compensation from such an affair 
is knowledge of the fact that such actions 
further ostracize these men from the labor 
movement. At the same time it is necessary 
to consider a view that is advanced now and 
then in answer to a few who assume to take 
a higher ethical stand on this “factionalism” 
in the unions, These few deplore factional- 
ism in general and take the lofty attitude of 
condemning “both sides.” We are not blind 
to the fact that there are occasions when, un- 
der intense provocation, the “rights” have re- 
taliated without handing the Left Wing a 
text-book on personal etiquette. 

On the other hand, it is not possible to al- 
ways deal with the vicious or the fanatic like 
one would with normal human beings. When 
a man approaches us with a dirk we are not 
likely to read him the Sermon on the Mount. 
Before we reach the second sentence we are 
likely to be planted on the hillside. If he 
would permit us to read the Sermon on the 
Mount something might be said in favor of 
this course, even though such reading would 
not affect a change in the fanatic at its con- 
clusion. 

But this policy of condemning “both sides” 
also permits its advocates to not only ignore 
the fact that the Left Wing brought the fac- 
tionalism into the labor movement, but to 
also dodge their plain duty in that movement. 
By assuming to be above the battle they also 
ignore the fundamental issues involved. If 
these men do not know that the Left Wing 
brought civil war into the movement they 
have been asleep. Their attitude of being 
“above the battle” is like waiting to see who 
wins and when the battle is over to side with 
the winner no matter whether he is right or 
wrong. It is an easy opportunism and evasion 
of a duty that is no¢ creditable to any man. 


‘ 


By Benjamin C. Marsh 


(Managing Director of. Farmers’ 
Council) 

HE agricultural plant is at least 
T twice as large as necessary to 

produce on anything like an ef- 
ficient basis the amount which farmers 
can sell with present production costs 
at a fair price, with our present system 
of distribution and with our present 
economic system, neither of which bid 
fair to be terminated within the near 
future. In .1924, the total acreage of 
crop land was in round figures, 391,- 
000,000 acres, of which about 121% per- 
cent, or one-eighth, were not harvested. 
In 1925, about four-fifths of the acreage 
of crop land was planted to five great 
staple crops—cotton, 46,053,000; wheat, 
52,200,000; corn, 101,631,000; hay, 69,- 
398,000; oats, 45,100,000. In 1924, the 
cotton crop was reduced 34.7 percent 
from full yield per acre, and in 1925, 
the reduction for the other four staple 
farm products was winter wheat, 41.7 
percent of acreage abandoned; corn, 
39.7 percent reduction from full yield, 
and hay, 19 percent, and oats, 15.3 per- 
cent reduction. Even with present in- 
efficient methods of production and low 
acreage yields, at least forty to forty- 
five million too many acres are planted 
to these five staple farm products. 

It is not pleasant to record the fact, 
but many farmers—through no bad 
fault of their own—are not efficient nor 
are they especially trained for produc- 
tion or marketing of farm prodwcts. 
Farming is an inhérited vocation to 
an unfortunate extent. There are to- 
day approximately 6,300,000 farm units 
operated—vastly too many under ex- 
isting conditions: American farmers 
compete with each other into poverty, 
and the farmers.of nations producing 
the same products are competing each 
other into poverty as well. The mort- 
gage debt on farms is approximately 
ten billions of dollars, and the short 
term mortgage debt between four and 
five billions, the total being consider- 
ably more than the national debt while 
there is no talk of “refunding” farmers’ 
mortgage debt on any wholesale scale 
such as has been done with regard to 
the loans of several of the nations to 
whose governments the Government of 
the United States made ivans to as- 





sist in the grand and unsuccessful ef- 
fort to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. 

Increase in Farm Equipment 


America. is industrialized and im- 
perialized. The Department of Com- 
merce’s figures on the manufacturers’ 
sale of farm equipment report that in 
1926 the total production of farm 
equipment was valued at $461,399,000, 
compared with $323,367,000 in 1924—an 
increase in two years in the value of 
manufactures of 42.7 percent. What 
this means as to the future of the un- 
skilled capitalist farmer requires no 
comment. Moreover, since America is 
industrialized, manufacturers are going 
to secure cheap raw material for food 
and clothing to enable them to grab 
forefgn markets as far as possible for 
manufacturers. They are also going 
to get cheap raw material other than 
that produced on farms, but: that is 
another story which has to do with 
concessions. 

The American farmer is a land values 
animal and has relied largely upon in- 
creases in the selling price of farm 
lands to recoup him for the lifetime of 
underrequited labor on the farm of 
himself, his wife and that large and 
underprivileged“ free labor force” which 
he has been encouraged to propagate, 
euphemistically called the family of 
farm children. 

Farm children make the earliest 
transition from financial liability to 
financial asset. The peasants of most 
other countries are land animals and 
want the land for that feeling of 
ownership which is supposed to keep 
the home fires of patriotism burning 
when ‘the owner of the home fire be- 
gins to get mad at what is happening 
in the name of patriotism. Agricul- 
ture ig doomed with our present in- 
dustrialist and imperialist policies 
under the present method of conduct- 
ing most farms, except as a diminutive 
home for the aged, indigent, and a re- 
turn to the land for professors and 
millionaires about ready to return to 
the dust from which they sprang. The 
co-operative movement has not been 
eminently successful for farmers, partly 
because farmers are congenitally and 
to some extent by force, individualists 
and find co-operation and team work 
difficult. 

Must Be Collectivists 


It would be a bold person who would 
forecast statistically or in point of time 
the extent of the change in our farm- 
ing system, but the figure cited above 
of the increase of farm machinery is 





significant. This report gives the num- 
ber of farm tractors manufactured in 
the United States as 181,995 in 1926, 
compared with 120,613 in 1924, and the 
best estimate is that about 700,000 
tractors are in use on American farms 
today. No definite facts are available 
as to the success of corporation farm- 
ing which, does not mean necessarily 
Producing even the staples on large 
unit farms, but limiting the number 
of directors and managers of farms 
and so eliminating the competitive and 
unrestrained tendency to diminish 
farmers’ losses by increasing the num- 
ber of people who lose. 

The farmers are the last branch of 
producers who insist upon taking all 
the results of an unregenerate provi- 
dence and unscrupulous marketing 
system themselves. Labor has had the 
common sense to leave the burden of 
risks upon the bedevilled and behated 
capitalists, while the farmer is trying 
to live the double economic life of farm 
worker or at least supervisor, and cap- 
italist or would-be capitalist. Per- 
haps some may compare the effort of 
labor organizations to be labor organi- 
zations and bankers at one and the 
same time. Our whole agricultural 
policy has been built up and fostered 
by the federal and state government 
until within recent years, along lines 
which inevitably mean disaster for the 
men, women and children engaged in 
this industry. Needless to say, much 
of the farm lands of the country over- 
mortgaged, partly because over-valued 
during and immediately following the 
war, will never pay off the mortgages. 
Farmers are honest, however. They 
won't take the farms to town with 
them. They will leave them for the| 
bankers and other gentlemen of re- 
finement who own the mortgages. One 
more big freeze-out of farmers, due 
within a year or two, will do more to 
break organized labor than all the 
Communist propaganda of the ages. 

Important staple farm _ products 
which enter into international com- 
merce are afgected of course by the 
world price, and it is safe to assumeé 
that there cannot be any satisfactory 
solution of farmers’ problems until 
there is at least reasonable co-opera- 
tion as to acreage and production be- 
tween the farmers of all nations pro- 
ducing the crop which enters into in- 
ternational commerce. 

The farmer cannot survive as an 
individualjjst in a system which, in 
order to Survive, he must be a collec- 
tivist. This is economits and not 
morals. 
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Street Lamps on a Misty Night 


The city holds a Passion Play tonight, 
A Calvary is set on streets and places, 


world to pay cash in advance against the future 
delivery of a certain quota of cars. 
dreds of them hard working Jews, by the way, came 
across with remarkable unanimity, 


His dealers, hun- 


and gave Ford 





And all the Christs are nailed before our sight 

With haloes circling their illumined faces. 

Mr. Maxwell Bodenheim, the distinguished Ameri- 
can poet and novelist, has sent us in a poem of his 
for this column. We intend to publish it serially be- 
ginning next week. It is entitled “Jazz Music” and 
to our mind quite a splendid specimen of his pecu- 
liar genius. We shall ask our readers’ interest and 
their comment. 


—_—_—_—_ 


When Love Is Gone 


When love is gone 
The moon is just a moon, 
A cold dead planet, 
Out of rhyme and tune; 
And stars are merely sparks 
That trail her round; 
And nights bring lonely bedtimes, 
All too soon. 
—KATE HERMAN. 


Henry Ford’s recent recantation of his anti-Semitic 
campaign is the first open act of dishonesty he has 
committed in an otherwise regular business career. 
For a long time we admired his childish clarity of 
action. No man in his financial and public state has 
so lucidly revealed himself. His candor has always 


* been intriguing. And now like a sweet Bess having 


given such fine milk all these days, he has gone and 
kicked over the brimming pail. 

His confessed ignorance was always refreshing. 
His tirades against Jewish bankers and business 
generals, coupled with lurid protocols and legends 
about giddy Hebrew ritualisms, have always been 
zesty. His autos have rattled and tin-panned by 
with symphonic glory. His billions have piled up 
with inspiring speed. And in these years of his 
dotage he has so charmingly gone in for antique 
Colonial furniture and primer story book scenes, that 
our amusement is sweetly surfeited. 

And now, he*just shrinks himself into a “I didn’t 
know better” sort of an urchin, and willingly gets 
into the familiar posture, ready for a spanking. We 
certainly don’t believe our four-cylinder genius means 
a word of his retraction. He has as little use for 
the Jew of his Dearborn phillipics now as ever. 
The chances are he is making a political play for 
the Presidential nomination, or is seeking for an 
unembargoed market for his new car this autumn. 
Perhaps a combination of the two. And certainly 
he can build a cheap efficient car. And undoubtedly 
he possesses enough fundamental ignorance to fit 
him for the White House. 

Mr. Ford, as we have learned to know him, for all 
his stupendous wealth, suffers from inferiority com- 
plexes with all genuine ignoramuses. He is the un- 
hooded King Kleagle of the land and will continue 


to hold that place for all of his belated repentance. 


It would be easier to make a comfortably riding 
vehicle out of his product than take the race hatred out 
of his stunted soul. And the chances are that Ford 
has sufficient business reasons to hate the moneyed 
American Jews in particular. Rumor has it that not 
so many years ago he was compelled to go to the 
Jewish bankers for a large cash loan in order to 
complete his expansion projects. The market all over 
the world was clamoring for his cars and his fac- 
tories were far behind in delivery. These bankers, 
true to the characteristics of international mammon, 
made such hard and usurious demands against his 
urgent need that had he gone through with the deal 
the bankers would have by now taken his plants 
away from him and left him aruined man. These bank- 
ers kept Henry dangling through a studied delay until 
he foymd a great loss facing him. In desperation he 
phar on his fifty thousand agents throughout the 
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close to $100,000,000 inside of a few months. This 
saved the situation for the manufacturer and left the 
Wall Street usurers mightily befoozled. As soon as 
Ford got into the swing of his planned production 
and found time for reflection he started his little 
hymn of hate against Jewry. Strange to note, just 
about the time the K. K. K. went off on its own little 
merry-go-round. And so you see, fellow citizens, 
the materialistic conception of history gave birth to 
our own anti-Semitic episode in quite a logical man- 
ner. And how the cloak and suiters, the moneyed 
and industrial professional Jews, fumed, fussed and 
trembled before the Busy Berthas of bigotry that 
Ford bombarded them with for almost a decade. He 
surely made it miserable for every junk dealer and 
dry goods merchant of the hinterland towns and vil- 
lages. He schismed that happy middle class union 
of dollar chasers, the Free and Accepted Order of 
Masons. He almost pogromized the country, with 
his silly stories of Jewish cannabalisms and weird 
rites. And now his plea for tolerance will in no way 
make the going easier; not for many years to come. 
Messrs. Untermyer, Perlman, Marshall and others 
will make much hulabdllo about de-Fordizing the 
anti-Jewish feeling in the States. The results will, 
however, be ‘sad and frail. 

In the first place, while Ford was utterly ridicu- 
lously in his accusations and revivals of canards along 
religious ritualism against the.Jew, he was peculiarly 
correct on what he said against the moneyed Jews, 
the control of the clothing manufacturing industries, 
the theatre and the movie, trusts, etc. No apology 
can remove the fact that while lust for profit is creed- 
less, these industries are exploited in greedly fashion 
by capitalists who chance to be of Jewish extrac- 
tion. This played upon properly will always stir up 
resentment among equally greedy and lustful Gen- 
tiles. For doesn’t Mr. Ford control one of America’s 
largest industries, while Mr. Gary lords it over the 
Steel Trust and the Rockefellers have a scissors hold 
on oil? None of these worthies are Jews. And since 
none of these are Jews and certainly unashamed of 
their positions as industrial robber barons, why 
should the Schiffs and the Laskys and the Sadowskys 
suffer mortification for their particular ascendencies? 
From what we can gather through perusing past is- 
sues of the Dearborn Independent, besides the false 
religious accusations, all that was said by Ford 
amounted*to this: That the Jews control this and 
that, and these are the questionable: methods with 
which they acquired what they now legally own.... 
Tush! Some day someone might inquire how Ford 
himself came by the Selden patents for planetary 
transmission; even as Ida Tarbell once snitched on 
Rockefeller’s conduct with his first partners; and as 
for Comrade Gary, his rise to the heights, we under- 
stand, would hardly bear the scrutiny of copybook 
precepts for fundamental honesty. All successful 
business, religion included, of all creed and fashion, 
conceals the odoriferous. We say this under duress 
of being polite and cleanly spoken. 

Nope, Mr. Ford will never outlive his genuine ha- 
tred of Jews, although it will be just like the tradi- 
tional Jews to outlive their dread of him. This he 
will never learn, that Jew, Gentile, pagan and Mos- 
lem are good, bad and indifferent in numerical rela- 
tivity, in so far as the civilization in which they 
live makes vfor good and evil. Until a world does 
come to pass wherein people will no longer be di- 
vided and exploited through racial animosities, there 
will be the Fords—professional Gentiles, and the bank- 
ers—professional Jews to quibble over an ancient 
and dishonorable question. Personally, we refuse to 
let Mr. Ford out of his true self. He is much more 
the man openly hating the Jews, than just weeping 
silly tears of unfelt repentance, and filling the a'r 
with wails of diplomatic apology. 


S. A. de Witt. 











(Continued from page 1) 


ing armament into a conference for 
increasing it. 

Finally, responsibility for disaster at 
Geneva will lie in some degree not 
alone on public officials but on public 
opinion in America as well as in Eng- 
land, if we let ourselves be fooled into 
building a lot of boats of doubtful 
value even from a military point of 
view. Certainly, the United States has, 
as even the British Tories reluctantly 
admit, a right to parity of tonnage 
with England. We shall be fools and 
worse if because of that right we 
start out quite needlessly to match the 
burden which Britain’s big navy men 
insist on putting on their harassed 
and overburdened fellow citizens. It 
is cheaper in dollars and cents, to say 
nothing of those priceless values of 
good will,-to encourage British labor 
sentiment to control the hell-bent im- 
perialism and ailitarism of England's 
Tory government rather than to let 
ourselves increase it by matching boat 
for boat on some big new program. 


The last few days have seen two 
good suggestions for improving New 
York’s housing. Neither of them came 
from the City Administration or the 
official State Housing Board. Alexan- 
der Bing urges that housing in the 
outlying parts of the city be restricted 
to a 40 per cent. building limit on any 
lot. This would make possible many 
more garden city improvements of the 
Sunnyside variety. (By the way, can 
anyone give a single good reason why 
the State Housing Board has made no 


| recommendation on the terrible build- 


ing situation in Queens, where the 
new, flimsy, packing box construction 
brings almost as many perils to the 
city as East Side slums?) 

Leonard Wallstein points out that- 
the city has had the right since 1913 
to condemn additional land when put- 
ting through new streets. This extra 
land could be leased on long.term at 
a low per cent of the cost of acquisi- 
tion to the housing corporations. The 
idea seems sound. It has been sugs- 
gested, however, that the law may ree 
quire leases of city land to the highest 
bidder which would upset the plan. 
Beside this legal point, Comptroller 


“Berry raises the practical point that 


the city is paying too much for land 
acquired by condemnation proceedings 
anyhow—a matter which requires 
prompt attention. 

Of course, there is nothing in Mr. 
Wallstein’s proposal, even if it works 
out, to change the argument that the 
only way for the city properly to deal 
with housing is through public housing 
by a municipal corporation. Such a 
corporation would be far more entitled 
to cheap rent on land acquired by ex- 
cess condemnation than 6 percent prie« 
vate profit companies. It is a come 
mentary upon either the intelligence 
or sincerity of our City Administration 
in its approach to this vital problem 
of housing that its legal power over 
land had to be discovered by an out- 
sider after the important Allen Street 
condemnations were already closed. 


At last the Sacco-Vanzetti defense 
is getting a hearing, even though a 
private hearing, by Governor Fuller 
and his advisory committee. And that 
is something to be thankful for. In 
the interest of justice I think there 
should be formal public hearings. 
There may be reasons to the contrary 
but I can’t even guess what they are. 
This is no ordinary pardon case. What 
Governor Fuller’and his commission 
are or ought to be doing is to provide 
as far as pssible an extra-legal but not 
illegal substitute for the new trial 
which the limitations of Massachusetts 
law and the incorrigible prejudices of 
a Judge denied these innnocent men, 


It is a cause for profound sorrow 
that at this critical juncture labor 
cannot present an active and united 
front in behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
On the part of too many untons there 
is an utter failure to understand the 
human issues involved. There is 
apathy of the sort which is partly re- 
sponsible for Mooney’s continued im- 
prisonment in California. In other 
cases there is active interest, the effect 
of which is somewhat marred by fac- 
tional quarrels. It is, however, easier 
to say: “Let’s get together in one 
meeting for Sacco and Vanzetti” than 
to work out a practicable plan to unite 
groups which are fighting each other 
not only in the general union field but 
in regard to this case. The last pos- 
sible way to bring about unity is for 
one group to interfere with another’s 
meeting. 

What Ben Gold and his left-wing 
supporters did at the Union Square 
Sacco-Vanzetti demonstrations might 
easily have precipitated a riot with 
loss of life. It certainly hurt the cause 
of Sacco and Vanzetti and made it 
harder, not easier, to defend the prin- 
ciple of civil liberty to which the Com- 
munists in America, for all their con- 
tempt for democracy, are continually 
appealing. There is, to be sure, a cer- 
tain grim humor in Ben Gold’s charge 
that the affair was spontaneous and 
that he was forced up twice on two 
widely separated platforms by men 
whom he could not control, some of 
whom had “spontaneously” provided 
themselves with weapons for the oc- 
ecasion. What becomes of the boasted 
left-wing discipline if an experienced 
leader like Gold cannot better control 
his men on a critical occasion? The 
affair is the more serious because it is 
only one of five instances of which I 
have been informed in which left- 
wing groups have broken up meetings. 





If Christianity were taught and une 
derstood conformably to the spirit of 
its Founder, the existing social organ- 
ism could not last a day.—Emile de 
Lavelaye, 





